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SILENT LOVE. 


Translated and abridged from the German of Caroline Pichler. 


BY HARRIET MANSFIELD. 


Tur wife of the President Von Almstein ‘ 
entered the chamber of her daughters to announce | 
to them that they were invited to a grand ball at | 


the foreign ambassador’s and laid on their table 
the latest number of the Journal of Fashion, from 
which to select their costumes. 


say I make a difference between my children, 
and leave you in the back-ground because you 
are ugly.” 


She left the room. She thought by these 


; means to show the world that she did not prefer 


With a radiant < 


countenance, Caroline, the youngest sister, sprang , 
up from her work, eagerly, took the book and | 


turned over the leaves, while with joyous volu- 
bility she admired some of the drawings, found 
fault with others, and finally selected the one 
which best pleased her fancy. Her elder sister 
sat quietly beside her. 
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+: You say nothing, Henrietta,” said the pre- 
. mM . . fa 
sident’s wife, somewhat displeased, «are you not ; 


glad?” 
‘s You know, dear mother, that I do not love 


such entertainments; and if you would allow | 


me—” 

«To stay at home—is it not so? 
will not do. You must go with us. I can easily 
understand that with your face you do not like to 
appear by the side of Caroline; but for this very 
reason you must go with us, and be dressed as 


But this 


the beautiful Caroline to her sister ; but the world 
was not deceived. From her earliest childhood, 
Henrietta had been the repulsed, neglected, child 
and her mother felt herself quite relieved when 
about ten years before, her sister, the widow of 
a general, had begged to have the little girl, who, 
as she had no children of her own, might afford 


; her companionship amid the solitude of a coun- 


try life. There Henrietta was brought up with 
carefulness and affection. Her aunt, an excellent 
woman, cultivated her active mind and her feel- 
ing heart upon the highest principles. She sought 
to make amends for the absence of outward 


; charms, by the superiority of inward attractions. 
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Henrietta knew well that she was not handsome ; 
but in the country, as the niece of a lady so uni- 
versally respected, as a girl who even without 
this advantage, might be loved and esteemed for 
her own sake, it never occurred to her that the 


handsomely as she is. I will not let the world , want of beauty was so great a fault, so powerful 
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a preventive to success or happiness in the world. } 
The aunt died, and the president brought his ’ 
daughter home. 

Here, she now experienced with a feeling of ; 
deep bitterness, the high value placed upon a gift ‘ 
of nature which depends so little on ourselves, ’ 
and has no influence upon our true merit. When 3 
she appeared with her beautiful sister, no one 
took notice of her, no one spoke to her; and 
wounded and repulsed by this treatment, she 
forgot or disdained those attractions that might 
have drawn towards her the attentions of a better 
class of men. But she saw that even they fol- 
lowed the lovely enchantment. She remained 
quiet, forgotten, alone, in the midst of brilliant 
circles, and the ungentle treatment of her mother 
increased the deep sorrow which often made her 
shed burning tears over the loss of her excellent 
aunt, and the lovely period of her earlier youth. 

Caroline, although adored by her parents, and 
overwhelmed with flattery by the world, had 
still preserved her good feeling. She loved her 
sister tenderly; but even she was not quite happy. 
The wishes of her father, and a sort of family 
arrangement, destined her to be the bride of a 
relative, whom she had known only as a child, 
and of whom for ten years she had known 
nothing further than that he was a major, a very 
handsome man, and a brave soldier. Caroline 
was not refined or cultivated enough to think of } 
sympathy of mind or character, but she trembled ° 
at the thought of giving her hand to a man who 
might not be in any way agreeable to her. The } 
girls wept together and tried to console each 
other, and mutual sorrow served only to unite 
them more closely. 

The President Von Almstein was the last 
male scion of the younger branch of his family, } 
which by a singular accident possessed all the 
wealth and property of the elder branch. His } 
grandfather had two sons by two wives, whom, 
as well as their mothers, he loved with a very } 
diferent degree of tenderness. Domestic troubles 
and his own inclinations led the eldest son, after 
the death of his mother, to become a soldier, in 
which character he obtained that love and esteem ‘ 
which had been denied him in his father’s house. ; 
He rose by his own merit to the rank of general, : 
bat when yet in the bloom of manhood, hardship, } 
fatigue, and dangerous wounds had so enfeebled } 
his health, that he looked forward either to 3 
a speedy death or a miserable old age. He } 
gave up all thoughts of happiness arising from 3 
the possession of a wife and family and, while 
in this mood, a self-styled friend who was 
in reality an emissary of his step-mother, 
persuaded him to relinquish his property to his 
younger brother, and thus enable him to maintain 
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the honor of the family. The general then 
retired to a small estate he still retained, where 
he led a calm and secluded life. But amid the 
quiet and repose of rural life, his health was 
gradually restored ; existence again became dear 
to him; he found a maiden whose beauty and 
gentle goodness touched his heart, and who was 
willing to share his fate and his small fortune. 
His eldest son followed his father’s footsteps; 
his grandson, the major, who was destined for 
Caroline, had already obtained considerable 
renown, and the president was extremely anxious 
to bring about this alliance, which was to unite 
the two branches of the family, and thus restore 
to the elder branch the possession of that property 
of which it had been deprived for half a century. 

Caroline sought in vain to turn aside her father 
from the execution of a plan which seemed to 
endanger her future happiness; but he was inflex- 
ible, and seemed to be influenced by some weighty 
reason which involved his own tranquility and 
contentment. 

Thus several months passed away. Towards 
the end of the next autumn the president received 
news that the major had obtained leave of absence 
in order to visit the city and become acquainted 
with his future bride. Report preceded him 
and announced to Caroline and the other ladies 
of the capital, that the major was the handsomest, 
noblest and bravest of officers, and many anec- 
dotes were related to prove his valor and good- 
ness. It was he who had once, when almost 
alone, stormed a hostile fortress, and at the risk 
of his own life protected from injury and borne 
from the field one of the enemy’s generals, whom 
he had wounded and taken prisoner ; it was he to 
whom a village that had been fired owed its pre- 
servation and the inhabitants their lives and the 
safety of their property. He was thus a topic of 
conversation scveral days before his arrival, and 
although it was known his hand was promised, 
this did not prevent many fair damsels from lay- 
ing plans for the capture of his heart. 

It was natural that Caroline and her sister 
should anticipate his coming with eager anxiety, 
and their confidential conversation turned almost 
entirely upon him. One evening a numerous 
circle assembled at their house, when the doors 
were suddenly thrown open, and a young man 
entered dressed in uniform, with an order upon 
his breast. He had a fine manly appearance, 
and there was something so noble in his counte- 
nance and bearing, that it involuntarily detained 


> the eye which had casually fallen upon him. 


With modest self-possession he approached the 
president and handed him a letter, which the 
latter had no sooner opened and glanced at, than 
he greeted the young man with sincere pleasure, 
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presenting him to his wife and the whole circle , escape being with him, especially alone with 


as his nephew, Major Von Almstein. 
Caroline blushed up to her temples. This, 


then, was the man to whom she was to be indis- 
solubly united! His appearance, at least, was 


not unpleasing, and she often stole a glance at } 
this object of universal attention, while her ; 


mother looked round in triumph, as if to say: 
«this phenix, of whom report has said so much, 
and whose looks promise more, is ours, is the 
property of the admired Caroline !” 


him, and a trembling feeling pervaded her whole 
frame. Here was her realisation of a perfect 


man. How often had an ideal being, with just 


such features appeared to her silent dreams! 
She turned pale, for this man was her sister’s 
betrothed lover; and while others joyfully 
gathered round him, she quietly withdrew, with 
a deep wound in her heart. When in her soli- 
tary chamber, she gave a sad glance at her mirror, 
and tears stood in her eyes. She determined to 
avoid this dangerous being as much as possible, 
that the arrow might not pierce her heart too 
deeply. 

The major was soon at home in the house of 
his relatives, and every thing seemed to go on 
exactly as they wished. Caroline’s appearance 
had at first attracted him, and her natural amia- 
bility held him fast. He soon found that she was 
deficient in mental culture, but he trusted, as she 
Was so young, he might remedy this neglect 
when she became his wife. He perceived in her 
too great a fondness for dress and dissipation, 
but he flattered himself that when she had 
learned to know and love him truly, love and 
domestic happiness would make her ample amends 
for the loss of these glittering pleasures. Thus, 
this connexion, at which his whole nature had at 
first revolted, gradually lost its terrors, and he 
reconciled himself to the idea of considering 
Caroline as the future companion of his life. 
He had no passionate feeling for her, she was 
not indispensable to his happiness; but he felt 
towards her an affectionate regard, and hoped 
with this feeling his married life might be 
happy. é 

The conduct of his future sister-in-law seemed 
to him very strange. That she had more sense 
and cultivation, and more character than her 
sister, was evident from the few conversations 
he had forced her to enter into, and what Caro- 
line told him of her excellent heart, confirmed 
the opinion he had himself formed of her, so that 
he esteemed her highly without knowing her 
well. But it was almost impossible for him to 
approach her more nearly, for she sedulously 
avoided him, and did every thing in her power to 
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him. 

Her parents noticed this behaviour, and expos- 
tulated with her about it. She tried to defend 
herself by various excuses, but as she did not 
change her conduct, they were at length con- 
vinced that she entertained a secret hatred 
towards the major, or at all events disliked the 


- connexion, because the larger portion of their 
, property was destined to Caroline, while only a 


; moderate sum was secured to her. 
Henrietta’s eyes had also been directed towards » 


Such a supposition wounded Henrietta deeply, 
but she did not attempt to disprove it. She 
would rather have suffered any thing, death 
itself, than betray her unhappy feeling for a man 


; who was intended for her sister, and was so weil 


contented with his prospects. The major at 
last began to believe she cherished a secret pre- 
judice against him, and many misunderstandings, 
inevitable under such circumstances, many hints 
of the imprudent mother confirmed him in this 
opinion. 

The major’s leave of absence had now expired ; 
it was hoped the approaching campaign would be 
the last, and the wedding was to take place as 
soon as peace was proclaimed. He took leave of 
his betrothed without deep grief, though with 
some emotion, received the blessing of her pa- 
rents, and Henrietta’s silent trembling farewell, 
and departed. 

For a few days, Caroline felt sensibly the loss 
of her pleasant companion, but diverted herself 
afterwards by attending to her outfit, and making 
preparations for her future establishment. Hen- 
rietta was quiet as ever, but the house, the 
world, seemed empty and dead to her. She 
listened tremblingly to the news of the ‘War: 
consulting newspapers and maps was her favorite 
occupation: she changed color when letters came 
from the major, and was evidently anxious when 
they were long delayed. Her parents who had 
never understood her, were at a loss to account 
for this; they called her strange, ridiculous, at 
length became used to her peculiarities, and let 
them passed unnoticed. This was all she 
wanted. 

Towards spring, Caroline was attacked by a 
severe illness, which increased with great vio- 
lence. Henrietta would not leave her bedside, 
notwithstanding the danger of infection, with 
which the physician threatened her. On the fifth 
day, the joyous, blooming Caroline was a corpse. 
Henrietta’s grief was deep and abiding, yet it was 
in her affection that the bereaved father first 
found comfort. Her mother was in despair; the 
death of her darling daughter had broken her 
heart, and she began to droop. These unhappy 
tidings were communicated to the major; his 
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letter bore the marks of the deepest sympathy , 


and true sorrow, but no sign of that distraction 
which the death of the woman he loves must 
produce in the heart of a young man. 
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the signs, the intensely anxious looks, with which 


he pointed to his secretary, and which, after a 


> explain. 


When the first stupifying effects of grief were | 


over, the president spoke of his plan of uniting 
«« We have still a daughter,” he at length said. 


will thus be undivided and return again to the 
elder branch.”’ 

Henrietta was present. A fever seemed to 
run through her limbs. Rapture and anguish— 
hope and sorrow, alternated in her soul. 


hundred attempts she could not understand or 
He died in her arms a few hours after- 
wards, leaving her in possession of all his im- 


mense property. 
the two branches of the family as still unchanged. } 


Thus bereaved, and alone in the wide world, she 


was for a time dead to every pleasure—to every 
«Henrietta shall take Caroline’s place; the estate | 


glad and happy feeling; at length time exercised 


, its soothing influence upon her, and she was able 


to think of something else than her grief and the 


loss of her loved ones. ‘The first thing was to 


> break off her proposed alliance with the major, 


? and restore him to perfect freedom. 


«¢ Alas!”’ said her mother. «¢ What an exchange! ° 


Leah for Rachel!” 

These words cut Henrietta to the heart. Leah 
for Rachel! She tottered as if falling, and sup- 
ported herself by a chair. 
allusion of her mother, but the conviction that 


wife of so handsome and attractive a man, without 
drawing upon herself the contempt and censure 


this that now seemed painfully clear to her mind. 
She resolved to resist to the last extremity, 
rather than receive this terrible sacrifice, which 


only a regard to family interest could compel him | 


to make. 
All her refusals were of no avail. A letter 


was written to the major, who avoided giving an 


It seemed 
to have been the dearest wish of her father to 


; restore the property to the elder branch. This 


It was not the unkind ° 


should be done in part, though not as he had 
intended it. 
She wrote to the major: she did not conceal 


- from him the little inclination she knew he felt 
with her appearance she could never become the 


for her; she described the high requisites she 


thought necessary for a happy marriage, and for 


’ that reason begged him to release himself and 
of the whole world, and see Lim pining away at 
her side from chagrin and repentance—it was 
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her from all future compulsion, and to relinquish 
a plan which could make neither of them happy. 
At the same time she begged him to allow her as 
she was an orphan, and alone in the world, to 
form another tie with him in place of the onenow 
broken; to consider her as a sister, and her pro- 


} perty as a common inheritance to which he had 


> the same claim as herself. 


answer to the proposition; saying it was impos- ° 
sible for him, so soon after the loss of his first ° 


love. to think of any second alliance, and begging 
for delay and time for reflection. 
enough for Henrietta. 


This was 
She knew now all she 


Finally, she urged 
upon him the acceptance of half her property 
with so much-warmth and earnestness, that one 
must have been as much charmed with the begin- 


- ning of theMetter as the major was, who could 
> see in these expressions any thing but the most 


needed to know, to render her earnest resolution ° 


still more irrevocable. 
In a few weeks her mother died from grief for 


~~ 


? answer her at once. 


the loss of her daughter, and Henrietta persuaded | 
her father to retire with her to one of his } 
estates, for he had remained in the city only to | 


please his wife. 
enthusiastic affection to the comfort ‘and happi- 
ness of the only loved being now remaining to 


marriage, had never known this feeling, lived 
anew in her confiding love, and seemed nowise 
dissatisfied that the major postponed his decision 
still longer, and left him the daughter who had 
now become so dear to him. But Henrietta’s 
cruel destiny was not yet weary of aiming at her 
heart. Late in the autumn, while engaged in the 
chase, which he passionately loved, the president 
was thrown from his horse, and was brought 
home to the castle, dying. He had lost his 


There she devoted herself with : 


speech, and Henrietta felt despair when she saw ! 


urgent desire to break off the connexion, cost 
what it might. 

In this disagreeable mood, he sat down to 
He restored to her her 
liberty; renounced all claims to her hand; sent 
back all her father’s letters referring to the mat- 
ter; but rejected decidedly, and with much bit- 
terness, her offer to divide the property. 

He was very angry. He knew he was no fool, 


} and thought that his conduct had awak .ed suf- 
her, and the president, who, in his fashionable 
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ficient confidence in every one, even in Henrietta, 
to make them feel he was incapable of marrying 
a woman who did not give him her hand of her 
own free will. Then why all these circum- 
stances? Why so great a sacrifice? Was he so 
unbearable or so mean-spirited that she must 
give up half her wealth to buy him off? 

His letter pained Henrietta, whose intentions 
had been so good: but she was charmed by the 
noble pride that spoke in every line, and she felt 
with sorrow how excellent the man was whom 
she renounced, from whom an insuperable difli- 
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culty, as she called it, separated her for ever. § to a mind like her’s there was no doubt as to what 
‘«‘Leah for Rachel!” It sounded in her ears § was to be done. She sprang up: her resolution 
whenever she yielded to deceitful hopes—to flat- } was fixed. Without consulting any one, without 
tering possibilities—and her resolution again } even disclosing the matter to her guardian, she 
stood firm as before. made her preparations for a journey to the capi- 
When the first heat of the major’s anger was } tal, where the Countess of Dehnitz, Almstein’s 
over, he read Henrietta’s letter a second time. } sister, was spending the winter. She went di- 
And first he was struck by the beautiful writing, } rectly to her, and begged her to call her husband, 
which he had not noticed before ; the firm, fine } as she had an important family secret to reveal 
hand. Then he came to the sentiments: these } tohim. The count came. Henrietta drew forth 
were at least not common—almost noble. He } the papers, handed them to him, and begged him 
imagined himself in her situation; he found there } to write to his brother-in-law, and request him to 
was something delicate and beautiful in her } take measures for resuming the property, which 
course of action; something sincere in her tone } she was ready to resign at once. 
towards him, and he began to have a high esteem The count and countess gazed upon Henrietta 
for the girl who refused so pointedly to become } with mute astonishment. They did not know 
his wife. which to admire most, the greatness of the sacri- 
A whole year had now passed away since her } fice or the calmness and apparent pleasure with 
father’s death. The major had meantime been } which it was made. At last the countess threw 
promoted to the rank of captain, and it was only } her arms round Henrietta’s neck: 
by chance or secret means that Henrietta heard «« But have you not considered, noble girl, that 
of him. At this time, a change she had made in you will now be quite poor, when you give up 
the arrangements of the castle, made it necessary } every thing to my brother? Have you no condi- 
to remove the furniture from her father’s sleeping } tions to make? Name them! Ask what you 
apartment, which, from a feeling of reverence, $} will! I know my Adolph, he will joyfully 
she had hitherto left undisturbed. share with you what you might have retained 
The secretary she had removed to her own $ altogether.” 
chamber, and there arranged it for her own use. Henrietta’s heart swelled. Noble pride, joy 
While thus occupied, she remembered with } that she could thus give happiness to one she 
sorrow the last moments of her father, and her } loved, and tender emotions swayed it alternately. 
vain attempts to understand his signs. She had } She sank in the arms of the countess, and said 
then searched the secretary and found nothing. } with tears : 
Now, in consequence of the moving, a hidden ‘«sI shall be quite happy when your brother 
drawer had become visible in the back part of } takes and keeps that which is his in the sight of 
the cabinet, whose existence she had not sus- } God, and every just judge. What I inherit from 
pected. She opened it with a secret shudder, } my aunt is sufficient for my wants ; I need nothing 
and found some very old writings endorsed in an 3 more.” ' 
envelope in her father’s hand-writing. She read. Again they urged her; she persisted in her 
How great was her astonishment—her horror— ’ refusal, and insisted that their brother should 
as she learned from these papers that her family } wait no longer for these good tidings. 
were unjustly possessed of their property; that Thecount wrote at once, but the countess would 
there was in existence a second will of her great } not let Henrietta go away; she considered her as 
grandfather, cancelling the unjust arrangement | a guardian spirit, a higher being, who had come 
he had before made, and re-instating the eldest } as a blessing to her house. Henrietta found a 
son in his rights. Her father had found this will part of her reward in the love of her relatives; 
among some private papers of his grandfather : } and the likeness to Almstein attracted her strongly 
and apparently neither the wife nor-younger son $ to his sister. Sophie, so the countess was called, 
had been aware of its existence, or they would } had her brother’s features and complexion, and a 
have destroyed it. Brought up amid wealth, and } voice whose tone recalled the remembrance of 
accustomed to luxury, the president had not the } his. Henrietta felt herself drawn to her as if by 
strength to renounce all, by making the matter } a charm; she loved to be with her and spent here 
public; but as his conscience did not let him } many happy days. ; 
rest, he sought the middle way, of attaining both In the meantime the captain had received his 
his objects by means of this family alliance. brother-in-law’s letter. Henrietta’s noble con- 
Henrietta now understood her father’s last } duct astonished him. It was not her restoring an 
anxious gestures, and a thousand thoughts and | estate to which she had not a full right that 
feelings rushed upon her. For a time she sat as } touched him—he felt that she must have acted 
if stupified—the ominous letter inher hand. But } thus; that he would have acted so himself—but 
1* 
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the manner in which she did it,—this disinterested 


noble conduct—this entire forgetfulness of her } any division of the remaining property until his 
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own interests—this beautiful confidence in her } 


friends touched and charmed him. He recalled 
his former broken ties, and it seemed to him as 
if his life would have been happier by the side of 
Henrietta than of Caroline. He sought out her 
first letter, in which she had entreated him to 
break off their engagements, and he found in it 
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make unlimited use of it. He delayed making 

return, which he would endeavor to hasten, in 

order to speak with her upon the subject. 
Henrietta felt the coldness of the captain’s let- 


> ter, and explained it as quite consistent with her 


; own views. 


much which a year before had struck him very } 


differently. He wished to know Henrietta better ; 
his heart was free—and then the thought arose 
in his mind, that their engagement might perhaps 
be renewed, and thus the noble, delicate-minded 
girl, remain in possession of her property. 

He wrote to her. The letter bore the impress 
of the tenderest esteem and the kindest sympathy. 


) 


( 


? 


He would hear of no unconditional renunciation ; 


of the property: he offered her a portion—or the } 


whole, if she would decide to fulfil her father’s 
old wish, and receive it with his hand. 


stood—she doubted. 
itself to her soul. 
a mirror. 


A happy future presented 
But then her eye fell upon 


«Leah for Rachel,’ sounded in her } have learned to know me well. 


ears. She compared her face with Almstein’s ‘ 


She received the gift of Rohrbach 
with grateful thanks—tore in pieces, before 
Sophie’s eyes, all the carte blanche except the 
signature, which she placed in her bosom, she 


said, as a remembrance of his generosity. Sophie 
gave her an earnest and inquiring look. Thoughts 


rose in her mind which had before transiently 
crossed it. Now they became clearer and more 
definite, but she was silent—for she feared to 
offend Henrietta’s deeply hidden feeling by any 
untimely words. 

When she was alone she congratulated her- 


self on having declined Almstein’s offer—the 


; great sacrifice which his magnanimity had urged 
: him to make. 

Henrietta trembled as she read the letter; her : 
feeling for Adolph awoke in all its strength. She 


splendid form; she thought of the opinion of the } 


world; she reflected, it was impossible that incli- 
nation, it was only magnanimity, had induced 
him to make this offer and she controlled her 
deeply moved heart to give him a decided refusal. 


kindness, she consented to retain the single es- 


value to her, as it was in a very romantic situa- 
tion and very near Festenberg, where Almstein’s 
sister, to whom she was bound by so many 


where she could hear news of him—where she 
thought herself nearer to him. 

Tender and considerate as was Henrietta’s 
refusal, Almstein, who really esteemed her, was 
offended by it. 
the same prejudice and dislike, of which he had 
before heard in her parent’s house. Conscious 
of his own worth, and his irreproachable conduct 


from a natural antipathy, and this wounded his 
feelings. From this time he thought of the 
strange girl with very conflicting emotions. But 
he looked upon it as a sacred duty so to provide 
for her future comfort that she should never have 


letter to his sister he formally resigned all claims } need in solitude, was provided with as much 


4 . 
; taste as generosity. 


to Rohrbach, and all that belonged to it, enclosing 
at the same time a carte blanche upon his banker, 


«¢He does not love me. Howcould he! He 
does not know me,”’ she exclaimed with sorrow. 
‘<I have nothing that men consider attractive, 
and if I am any thing, it is only to those who 
That Almstein 


> will never do!” 


She remained a fortnight longer with Sophie, 


> and then returned to her lonely castle to resign 


> it with all other possessions to her cousin’s agent. 


> To her great astonishment she heard from him 
} that he had received directions to take it only in 
That she might not seem obstinate or wound his ” 


a conditional manner, subject to any requisitions 


; she might think fit to make. 
tate of Rohrbach, which was of inestimable : 


A sweet¥eeling of gratitude and emotion per- 


; vaded her heart; she said, decidedly, she wished 
; no stipulations made; caused a paper to be drawn 


up by her guardian, who was much displeased at her 
secret ties, passed the greater part of the year— } 


too hasty magnanimity; surrendered every thing, 


} and in a few days set off for Rohrbach, accompa- 


nied by her companion the widow of an officer. 
It was a pleasant surprise to her, on alighting 


} from her carriage, to find Count Dehnitz and his 


He thought he perceived in it 


wife already here, who welcomed her as a neigh- 
bor, most kindly to her new residence ; but a still 
more agreeable one awaited her. The whole 


, castle, as far as the short time permitted, had 
towards her, he could explain it only as arising } 


been fitted up by Almstein’s directions, with 
every thing necessary to convenience, elegance, 
and the most refined enjoyment of life. A well 


> filled library—a room hung with choice engrav- 


> ings, excellent musical instruments, a green- 


> house, full of the rarest and loveliest flowers and 
oceasion to repent of what she had done. In a: 


2 


plants—in short, all that a cultivated mind could 


The countess led Henrietta 


‘ all around, and she followed with a beating heart 


with the earnest request that Henrietta would : 


and visible emotion. 
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«« Tell your brother,” she said at last, «« how 
joyous you have seen me; how his gift and his 
attentions have made me happy, and beg him to 
accept the unspoken thanks of a moved heart, as 
the reward of his kindness.”’ 

On the third day, the Count and Sophie re- 
turned to the capitol, intending soon to revisit 
Festenberg, and pass many happy days with 
Henrietta. She interested herself in her house 
and furniture, and in sweet remembrances of the 
friendly giver. To think of him was the dearest 
employment of her solitary hours; but her heart 
and her active mind found more important occu- 
pation in plans for bettering the condition of her 
tenantry. Thus the remainder of the winter 
passed away, and with the spring, her loved 
neighbors returned to Festenburg. She now had 
society, and society of the most refined and ele- 
vated character. She was daily at Festenberg, 
or the family with her, and Almstein’s letters 
from the army were exciting eras in the quiet life 
of these excellent people, who were so much in- 
terested in him. 

His last letter contained his feelings on the eve 
of a great battle which was expected to take 
place on the following day. It was very serious, 
and almost sad; it seemed as if dark presenti- 
ments swept before him. A second letter was 
looked for with anxious expectation at Festen- 
berg, and with still greater at Rohrbach; but it 
did not arrive. The news of the battle which 
had been won, came through the public papers ; 
among those who had most distinguished them- 
selves, and among the severely wounded, was his 
name. Deep grief and fearful apprehension took 
possession of Sophie—and suffering she could not 
express, kept Henrietta for two long days in ter- 
rible anxiety. On the third day a letter arrived 
from Almstein’s body servant. The captain, by 
his coolness, and the good conduct of his regi- 
ment, had regained the battle, when it was al- 
most lost; at the head of his cuirassiers, he had 
thrown himself upon the advancing enemy, bro- 
ken through their closed ranks, and spread havoc 
and confusion around. His courage excited that 
of his troops, the flying stood, the scattered as- 
sembled themselves together. In the close com- 
bat, he received a sabre thrust in his head, but 
still regardless of his own danger, he pressed 
forward, when a second thrust threw him back- 
wards off his horse, and the whole front rank of 
his squadron, not knowing what they did, and no 
longer to be restrained, dashed over him. After 
the battle, he was drawn out from the slain as 
dead; and although at the time the letter was 
written, about eight days after the affair took 
place, he still lived, there was little or no hope 
of his recovery. 
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Warm tears flowed in Festenburg and Rohr- 
bach, for his misfortune and their own threatened 
loss. Henrietta now felt, for the first time, how 
unspeakably dear to her Adolph had become. 
Violent grief affected her health; she became 
very sick, and Sophie’s heart was divided be- 
tween the apprehension she felt for her brother 
and her beloved friend; but she would not have 
been a woman, if all this had not taught her that 
her former suppositions were correct, and Hen- 
rietta loved her brother. Henrietta’s decided. 
rejection of her brother was, however, perfectly 
inexplicable; but as she observed so strict a 
silence about her feelings, and endeavored to 
conceal the true cause of her illness from Sophie, 
delicacy prevented her from trying to tear aside 
the veil in which Henrietta so studiously shroud- 
ed her heart. 

Two weeks passed away in unspeakable sor- 
row and anxiety. At last came a second letter. 
The servant announced to the Countess, they had 
now hope of the Captain’s life, but that they 
scarcely expected his entire restoration to health, 
as his wounds were deep and dangerous; and 
under these circumstances, his master seemed 
scarcely to wish for a longer life, and was de- 
pressed and melancholy. 

This letter filled his friends with mingled feel- 
ings; the predominant one with Henrietta was 
her own increased love for him. His image had 
often appeared before her in more peaceful days, 
in all the glory of beauty, dazzling, enrapturing. 
Now it was never out of her sight—but she al- 
ways saw him, pale, sick, melancholy, and for 

~ very reason so attractive, so irresistible. 

She now repented that she had not accepted his 
; offer, for then she might have attained what 
seemed to her the highest object of her life: the 
power of dedicating herself entirely to him, of 
brightening his sad lot, and removing many a 
burthen from his weary spirit. His personal 
beauty was no longer any hindrance—its charm 
was in a great measure destroyed—she would 
now have been on equality with him, and his 
happiness have been her work. 

She carefully concealed these feelings under a 
quiet, friendly sympathy; but Sophie had read 
her heart, and, without allowing it to be known, 
she was secretly building upa plan, founded upon 
Henrietta’s love, and her brother’s well known 
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opinions, which was to secure the happiness of 


the whole family. 

Two months more had elapsed, when a letter 
was received from Almstein himself. He was 
able to be up again, and could amuse himself for 
a little while with reading and writing. His 
wounds were healed; but their effects would, he 
wrote, embitter his whole life. The future lay 
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dark and sad before him; and were it not for the | 


fear of inflicting an intolerable burthen upon his 


sister and her family, it would be a comfort and ¢ 


pleasure to him to come to her the next autumn, 


relatives. 


PPL 


been willing to resign half her property in order 
to free herself from his addresses. He was ab- 
sorbed in imagining how she would receive him, 


‘ how conduct herself towards him, and with secret 
and pass his remaining days among his beloved | 


The letter bore so evidently the impression of | 


the deepest melancholy, that Sophie and her hus- 


¢ 


band were quite moved by it, and Henrietta | 


could scarcely conceal her tears. The Countess 
wrote to him at once; she entreated him, with 


as possible, assuring him that it would be the 
most earnest endeavor of herself and her husband 
to make life pleasant to him; that she rejoiced in 
his coming as a great pleasure and trusted that 
many bright smiling hopes were in store for him 
in the future. 

He was actually coming again—Henrietta was 
to see him, to be constantly near him! Various 
feelings alternated in her agitated soul—longing 


satisfaction, he formed plans for repaying her 
generous sacrifice, and compelling her to share 
the wealth she had so willingly relinquished. 

In the mean time, he had reached the avenue 
of fir-trees that led to Festenberg. His carriage 
had already been seen from the castle. Sophie, 


; her husband, her children, all hastened to meet 
the sincerest affection, to come to them as soon ; 


him, welcoming him with loud exclamations of 


joy. With a swelling breast, he descended from 


} the carriage, threw himself into the arms of his 


loved friends, and with tearful eyes pressed them 


to his beating heart. The feeling of home, the 


| happiness of finding himself beloved, penetrated 
} his inmost soul, exciting the purest human joy. 


» His friends thought him changed, but by no 
> Means so unrecognisable as he had described him- 


and joy, fear and anxiety. Autumn at length | 


drew nigh, and a letter came from Almstein, an- ° 
His mind | 


nouncing his arrival the next day. 


seemed to have aroused from the melancholy } 


which bodily suffering had induced; he was less 
gloomy, and better satisfied with his health. 
Almstein knew that Henrietta lived in the 
neighborhood of his sister, that he was constantly 
with his relations, although Sophie had designed- 
ly said little about her in her letters. 
rather a bitter appendix to the pleasures he 
promised himself, to be forced to be constantly 
with a person of whose decided aversion to him- 
self he thought he had so many convincing proofs. 
He hoped, however, that by constant intercourse 


It was 


of such a quiet character, this unpleasant feeling : 
between him and his former betrothed would ‘ 


wear away. 


It was a lovely autumn day when he entered ° 


on his journey. The distance was considerable, 
and as he could accomplish it only by short 
stages, it was on the eighth day, a bright, clear 


Sunday morning, that he arrived in the vicinity 


of his future residence. As he saw, from a dis- 
tance, the red roof of Festenberg, a glad feeling 
arose in his breast. The strong excitements and 
wild life of war had not made his heart cold; he 
had still a keen sense of the pleasures of domes- 
tic happiness; and though his misfortune did not 
allow him to enjoy them in their purest and most 


, quickly round; he stood before her. 
, speechless, she extended him her hand; at first 


direct form, he gratified his feelings by thinking | 


of the happiness of his: sister and his brother-in- 
law, for whom he felt so strong an interest. He 


now discerned, on a distant hill, the pointed | 


tower of Rohrbach, and soon after saw the white 
castle on the declivity, gleaming through the 
trees. 


; of the truest love. 


; guised interest. 


self. Two great scars on his cheeks and fore- 
head, indeed disfigured his beauty, and his bloom- 
ing complexion was gone; but there was still the 
large spiritual eye, the noble features, the com- 


manding height, the proud bearing, though a con- 


} tusion on the foot rendered his walking difficult. 


Sophie’s plan was formed in a moment. No one 
in the castle was to say a word of the captain’s 
arrival, to the inhabitants of who 
might come over to attend the church service. 


Rohrbach 


She expected Henrietta as usual, with some other 
guests from the neighborhood, who dined with 
her on Sunday. She arranged it all with her 
husband, and gave a hint to the captain as to the 
part he was to play. She wished him to read 
Henrietta’s soul, to give him some idea that at 
least he was not hated. As Henrietta’s carriage 
entered the court, she reminded them of their 


‘ agreement. 


Henrietta entered. Sophie, and a part of the 
company, went to meet her, and surrounded her, 
so that she could not see the captain, of whose 
presence she had not the slightest idea. Sudden- 
ly he approached her from one side, and spoke to 
her. «« Adolph!” she exclaimed, frightened and 
trembling, while she laid her hand on her heart. 
His voice had been echoed there. She turned 


Trembling, 


she could not bring out a word, but in the glis- 


} tening eyes, in the tears that moistened them, 


there was expressed the purest joy, the surprise 
She held his hand in a long, 
«¢ At last we see each other again!” 
she exclaimed, looking at him with an undis- 


close grasp. 


The captain was struck—he 


had expected so different a reception! At first, 


There lived the strange girl who had { words failed him too: then he asked her if she 
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would have recognised him, if he had not first 
spoken, if she had met him elsewhere than at his 
sister’s. 

«<Oh, in a moment!” exclaimed Henrietta; 
« among a thousand, any where !” 





tion, as she took his hand; «you must not so 
hastily, so resolutely, renounce the best joys of 
life. You must marry: you will find some 


> one—”’ 


«And yet I am very much changed,” con- 


tinued the captain. 

«« Because you have suffered so much,” Hen- 
rietta interrupted, with an agitated voice. «We 
had given you up for more than three weeks! 
Oh, that was a sad time!” 

She stopped—for she feared her tears * were 
ready to fall. Sophie too approached, who had 
seen enough, and put an end to this agitating con- 
versation. The conversation became general, 
and Henrietta gradually recovered her usual self- 
possession. 


It was not so with the captain. Her greeting, 


‘Oh! of that I have not the least doubt. I can 
find enough of girls who, through me, would 


. gladly become wives—then soon widows, and 


ALRAAAASA 


her manner, during the whole day, was so incon- » 


sistent with the dislike he supposed her to feel 
towards him. He occupied himself in trying to 
explain it, and the girl who had so proudly re- 
jected him, whose outward appearance was not 
such as would attract most men, began to awa- 
ken a lively interest in him. Henrietta was 
quite cheerful, and took part in the conversation ; 
but the captain was quiet, and apparently ab- 
sorbed in his own thoughts. When her carriage 
was announced, he begged permission to visit 
her, and it was granted with heartfelt pleasure. 
He came the next morning, and was received 
like a dear friend. 


being able openly to express her feelings to the 
one whose attention and kindness had procured 
her all these enjoyments. 
fused and strangely affected by these strange cir- 
cumstances. When she returned to the library, 
and was about to begin a conversation upon in- 
different subjects, he interrupted her. «No, my 
cousin, matters cannot remain thus between us. 
I have long waited for an opportunity to speak 
with you about our mutual concerns; and if the 
unfortunate accident that destroyed my plans of 
life, had not intervened, J should long ere this 
have obtained leave of absence to put an end to 
the affair.” 

He then told her that since his ill health and 
melancholy had cut off all his hopes of domestic 
happiness, he had resolved to divide his property 
into two equal portions, securing the one to his 


nephew by will, and resigning the other to her 


entire disposal. 
tears as he spoke. 
offer; it was sorrow for his condition, for his 
gloomy views of life. 

‘‘You shall not do so,” she said, with anima- 


Henrietta’s eyes filled with 


She led him -round her little : 
mansion, showed him all its advantages and con- 3 
veniences, and told him how happy she felt in - 


Almstein was con- 


It was not emotion at his : 


: ty of her character. 


owners of my estate. But if I should ever have 
the folly to marry, my wife must devote her- 
self entirely to me and to my way of life. She 
must renounce the world and its pleasures to sit 
at home with a sick, perhaps morose, man; and 
in this solitude be my companion, my entertain- 
ing sympathising friend. Where shall I find one 
capable of doing this and renouncing so much? 
Those whom I could get would not make me 
happy, and those who could make me happy 
would know how to choose a better alliance.”’ 

Henrietta was silent. Her feelings were too 
much excited; the hopes of the past stood before 
her—she sighed, but did not answer. 

Again Almstein urged her to accede to his 
wishes, but she as earnestly declined. In order 
to avoid injuring his generous feelings, she gra- 
ciously accepted her mother’s jewels, which he 
had brought with him, and she promised in such 
a sincere, serious manner, to apply to him when- 


-ever she needed any thing, that he could not 


doubt the firmness of her resolution. He went 
away half pleased, half displeased with her, but 
determined at all events to become better ac- 
quainted with this noble girl. 

He soon had opportunity for doing this. 
Henrietta came quite as often, or perhaps even 
oftener, than before to Festenberg, or they were 
with her at Rohrback. The captain saw her 
daily, and was daily more convinced of the beau- 
Her information afforded 
inexhaustible materials for conversation; her 
talents, for she played and sang with more than 
ordinary skill, entertained him agreeably; but 
more than all these advantages, which were the 
fruits of high cultivation, her tender considera- 
tion for him attracted him towards her. When 
walking, she was content to follow slowly on his 
arm, the more rapid paces of her companions. If 
the others ascended a hill or went where it was 
difficult for the captain to follow, she stayed so 


, kindly, so cheerfully with him, that she seemed 


scarcely to be making any sacrifice. If pain 


; from his wounds attacked him ora dark cloud 


seemed to overshadow his spirit, Sophie sent im- 
mediately to Rohrback. Henrietta came, gave 
him her society, read to him when he was able 
to listen, narrated tales, histories, jests, to divert 


‘ him; and when nothing else would do, she went 
> to the piano, and like David, charmed away the 


evil spirit from her friend, by its sweet sounds. 
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Slowly and imperceptibly their souls seemed ° 
to be uniting more closely together. Almstein 
was so accustomed to Henrietta’s society, that 
he seemed restless and disturbed, as if something 
was wanting, if she missed a day in coming to 
Festenberg. Then he would order the carriage 
and drive over to her. He now scarcely remark- 
ed that she was not beautiful, her intellectual 
eye, her elegant figure, so often charmed him. 
Sophie saw the tender feeling growing in the 
heart of her brother, and she rejoiced at it; his 
condition rendered it doubly desirable that he 
should be united to an affectionate, sensible wo- 
man, who would gladden his heart, and open it 
to the enjoyment of life. But with proper deli- 
cacy she avoided every thing like intermeddling in 
the affair; she suffered their hearts to unfold to ‘ 
one another, watched over them, and took’eare 
that they were undisturbed, and trusted to time 
and love for the issue. 

Henrietta observed with heartfelt pleas_.ce how 
much Adolph seemed drawn towards her; she 
felt what she was to him, and thought how much 
more she might become. The thought of sharing 
his fate, and by sharing rendering it less hard, 
dedicating her whole existence to him, living for 
him alone, considering all his pleasures and his 
cheerfulness, as her work, filled her with happi- 
ness. But the more she loved, the greater was 
her anxiety. «« He indeed prefers me to all his 
friends,”’ she often said to herself, «« he shows me 
openly an attention and affection that almost bor- 
ders upon love, but only Jorders. He does not yet, 
love me ; and he is now bowed down by suffering, 
solitary and restricted to the society of a few 
persons. How will it be when he returns to the 
city; when his wealth, his personal attractions, 
his fine appearance draw upon him the looks and 
designs of both mothers and daughters, when ef- 
forts are made on all sides to attract and please 
him? How will it be then? He must stand 
his trial, his affection for me must resist these 
attacks before I can believe it is love, before I 
can hope to be to him all I wish to be, and our 
mutual happiness be secured.”’ 

Thus thought Henrietta. Almstein, convinced 
that he should never marry, thought only of the 
present moment; and thus without having tried 
his feelings was unconscious of their strength. In 
the meantime the autumn passed away, and the } 
approach of winter summoned Dehnitz and his } 
wife back to the city. His affairs also required 
the presence of the captain. They tried to per- 
suade Henrietta to accompany the family. Alm- | 
stein urged her to do it, with warmth, with sin- ' 
cerity, at last almost with tenderness. But she 
steadfastly refused. Her heart bled at the thought : 
of living quite alone, without him who had now ‘ 
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become so necessary to her happiness- But she 
conquered this feeling ; she thought of the test of 
his love, and excused herself on the ground of her 
love of solitude, and her many occupations. 
Almstein, wounded and vexed, at last ceased his 
solicitations, and Henrietta remarked, not unwil- 
lingly, that from this moment he was colder and 
more reserved towards her. 

She felt pained that she had refused him this 
request. He was now convinced that she did 
not care as much for hirn as he did for her, since 
she so easily renounced his society, and found 
compensation for his friendship in solitude. He 
remembered her former rejections ; and although 
he no longer believed in any dislike on her side, 
he considered her as incapable of true, deep feel- 
ing. 

The day was fixed for the departure of the fa- 
mily. Henrietta wept half the night, and the 
next morning came to Festenberg to breakfast for 
the last time with her relations, looking so dis- 
tressed that every one whose judgment was not 
warped, like Almstein’s, could guess the true 
cause of the change. He was out of humor, and 
so vexed at the approaching separation, that he 
interpreted every thing the wrong way. Accor- 
ding to him, all this sorrow was for his sister, 
and the breaking up of the pleasant social circle. 
The carriages were packed, and the servants an- 
nounced that every thing wes ready. They rose 


> from the table. On the steps Almstein extended 


his hand to Henrietta. He did not speak, but 
she saw that he was deeply moved. Her tears 
started, she could no longer retain them. «Oh, 
Adolph !” slfe said, with a voice almost choked 
with rising sobs: «when shall we see each 
other again ?”? He stepped back and looked ear- 
nestly at her. 

‘¢Do you wish then to see me soon again ?”’ he 
asked, in a half bitter, half tender tone. 

Henrietta raised her clasped hands. «Oh, 
Father in Heaven !” she exclaimed, and her tears 
streamed forth. 

The tone penetrated his heart—it was the tone 
of the sincerest love, the truest sorrow. Touched, 
enraptured, he threw his arm around her and 
drew her toward him. «I shall come soon again, 
very soon, dear cousin! perhaps sooner than you 
will expect me.” 

*¢ Oh, Adolph,” she said, weeping, as her head 
rested against his shoulder, «« my days will be 


) very, very solitary.”” He kissed her forehead— 
> she blushed and trembled. «« My dear, my be- 


beloved Henrietta! I cannot live without you !” 
At this moment the count, who had already 
waited for some time in the carriage, called out 
to his brother-in-law. The captain tore himself 
from Henrietta, got in rapidly, and the carriage 
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rattled through the castle gate and over the ; for the future. Ona gloomy evening, when not 
bridge. a star was shining, and dark clouds hung over 
Henrietta stood for a time as if stupified—lost the leafless forests in the narrow valley through 
in sorrow, joy, and unspeakable love. Then she } which wound the road leading to Festenberg, she 
slowly ascended the steps, set down where she } sat at the window looking out sadly and thought- 
had before been with Adolph, and wept herself fully on the winter night. She suddenly saw 
tired. At last she rose up, visited all the places : lights moving at a distance; they seemed to be 
where she had talked, read, sang with him; } coming up the road that led through the valley. 
where she had first seen him—bade farewell to At first she thought it was the peasants who 
all these joys, threw herself into her carriage, } with lights were seeking their way home. At 
and returned home through a thick December } length she heard a distant rattling—it was a car- 
mist. rlage—a sweet presentiment took possession of 
One thought alone brightened her sad solitude; her heart—the lights came nearer, followed the 
the hope, that was now almost certainty, that } road that turned off on the hill towards the castle ; 
Adolph felt for her more than friendship, that it } now they had reached the entrance, she recog- 
was really love. But the sweeter this confidence } nised the arms of her house—Almstein’s equi- 
was to her, the more anxiously she thought of the ge—it was he. She hastened out, trembling 
attractions of the city. Only his letters, in { with pleasure and surprise; he met her in the 
which he spoke with such warmth of the happi- } hall with outspread arms. His overflowing feel- 
ness he had enjoyed, and his longing desire to see } ing had made him speechless, and he pressed her 
her again, calmed her anxiety, and rendered her } to his heart. It was only when quietly seated 
solitude endurable, together in the drawing-room, and the first tu- 
All that she had foreseen really happened. ; mult of their joy was over, that they had found 
The captain had scarcely appeared in the circle } words to express how each had wanted the other ; 
into which he was drawn by his profession, and ; how they had longed for one another; how im- 
his former acquaintance, than designs were made } possible Adolph had found it to live longer with- 
upon him on all sides, and the loveliest women ; out her. Gradually, however, he became more 
and girls made advances towards him. He amu- silent ; he seemed abstracted, lost in one absorb- 
sed himself with some of them; here and there ; ing thought. Henrietta observed it, and affec- 
he found dazzling beauty, shining talents, kind tionately asked him the reason. 
dispositions—but he found no where the even, El I have an important question to ask you,” he 
equable cheerfulness, mild goodness, and deep ; at length began, «« and I must entreat you to an- 
feeling in such beautiful combination, as in Hen- } swer me candidly and with the strictest truth.” 
rietta. Every time he returned home his con- She promised, and he continued. «: Why have 
viction was strengthened that no woman on the } you twice so decidedly refused my hand? What 
earth suited him so well or could make him so was the cause of your former dislike towards 
happy as she ; but as this conviction grew strong- } me ?” . 
er, Almstein became more depressed. Sophie ‘« Dislike ?” repeated Henrietta, blushing, and 
remarked it; she expostulated with him affec- } she cast down her eyes, but said no more. 
tionately and at last he confessed his feelings for ; The captain pressed the question upon her ;— 
Henrietta ; he said that if she could now resolve } at last she confessed, that the marked difference 
to accept his hand, he would look forward to a } between her appearance and his,—his first hopes 
brighter, happier future than he had ever antici- 3 of her beautiful sister; her dread of the world’s 
pated even in the full bloom of health. Sophie ¢ derision, and his future repentance had impelled 
was rejoiced ; her satisfaction was evidenced by ; her to it. 
her reddening cheek, her glistening eye. To the Almstein listened to her silently and seriously. 
captain this pleasure seemed somewhat prema- ‘You think then,” he said after a pause, «that 
ture; but Sophie assured him that she was cer- } perfect equality of circumstances is indispensable 
tain of Henrietta’s consent, she bade him be of { to a happy marriage? That neither should make 
good courage, and urged him to write to her. He ; the least sacrifice to the other, neither excel the 
at first consented, but then determined to go ; other in the most unimportant points? Do you 
himself and receive his sentence. The project } really think this, my cousin ?” 


had too much interest for him to allow of any de- Almstein’s manner was very serious. At first 
lay, and his departure was fixed for the following } she was silent—she saw the drift of his question. 
day. ‘«« Only a true love,’’ she answered after some re- 


Four weeks had now passed away since Hen- } flection, «: a love that dreads no sacrifice because 
rietta had been quite alone, living on the remem- } it feels none; because all that it does for the be- 
brance of past happiness and her uncertain hopes } lovéd object is sweet and easy—only such a love 
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can equalise greater differences. But this I could ‘ warm heart because it was so warm. Is it love 


not then expect from you.”’ 

«<And could you be capable of such a love?” 
His voice was low, and almost trembling, and he 
looked earnestly and inquiringly in her eye. 

She became more excited—she felt how much 
he was moved—she looked at him, and this look 
might have revealed to him her full loving heart 
—but it did not satisfy his excited feelings, and 
again her eyes fell to the ground. 

‘«« Can you resolve,” he earnestly continued, till 


at last he was quite carried away by his feelings ; ; 
‘ your second offer, because I saw it was only 


«ean you resolve to make this great sacrifice, to 
renounce all the pleasures of youth and society, 
to bind yourself to the person, perhaps ere long 


to the sick bed, of ahypocondriac, joyless man— } 


to be every thing to him; to make his whole 
happiness—to render his life one of heavenly en- 
joyment ; his—” 

«¢T am resolved to do all for you,” cried Hen- 
rietta, and her tears burst forth as she threw 
herself into his arms. 

The captain pressed her to his heart. Her 
confession made him unspeakably happy; but 
he scarcely dared to trust the sweet enchant- 
ment. 

‘«¢ But have you tried your feelings, my Henri- 


etta. We have known each other only a little } 


while ; sympathy, esteem have deceived many a 
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that you feel for me?” 

She rose and looked at him with glistening 
eyes. This noble sentiment seemed to have given 
a calm elevation to her whole being. « Listen 
to me, Adolph—and then decide,” she said. «I 
have loved you since the fitst time I saw you. 
I fled from you, because my heart suffered too 
deeply in your presence. Irefused your hand be- 
cause I knew that you could not love me. I wished 
to share my wealth with you, to do all that was 
in my power to make you happy—and I rejected 


generosity that induced you to make it. But 
when you were wounded, when I knew that you 
needed the sympathy, the tender care of a true, 
loving being, every drawback vanished, and I 
firmly resolved to share your fate—to live for 
you—to do for you all that was in my power. 
Now judge, Adolph, whether I make a sacrifice 
when I accept your hand!” 

Dumb with emotion and rapture, Adolph could 
only press her to his heart. He was now con- 
vinced that he was making another as happy as 
himself. In a few weeks his good sister, who 
now with a sort of triumph imparted her long 


: cherished convictions to the lovers, and praised her 


own penetration, had the pleasure of celebrating 
the marriage of the happy pair in Festenberg. 
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INDIAN 


SERENADE. 


Noted down by a traveller at Prairie Des Chiens, June, 1834. 
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Sweet forest Flower! awake and smile; 
And thy pure plaintive notes beguile, 
Lone prairie-bird, our evening hours, 
*Mid softly silent dewy showers! 


O, Love! with eyes so like the fawn, 
That loves to greet the dewy dawn ;— 
Those eyes to me give life anew, 

As to the prairie-flower the dew! 


SPP ADR 


MAXFIELD. 


Thy breath is like the early rose, 

Which spring’s pellucid rays unclose ; 
Sweet as spring’s smiles at evening hour, 
When Luna gilds each sylvan bower ! 


My throbbing heart thy presence thrills, 
And through each nerve new life distills !— 
Each thought of thee renews life’s tide— 
My Pledged, my only Indian Bride! 


EARLY DREAMS. 


Ou! never another dream can be 

Like that early dream of ours, 
When the fairy, Hope, lay down as a child, 
And slept amid opening flowers. 


Little we recked of our coming years, 
We fancied them just what we chuse ; 

For, whatever life’s after lights may be, 
It colors its first from the rose. 
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EVENING 
BY MRS. J. 


Tue days of minuets, and courtesies, and hand- 
ing of ladies by the tips of their fingers, are | 
gone! and with them is gone much graceful car- 
riage, and many distinguishing traits of a high- 
bred lady are lost. When a lady was handed | 
into a room, at arm’s length, she had an oppor- ! 
tunity of making a graceful courtesy, and the ° 
gentleman, a low bow; but when her arm is 
tucked under that of the gentleman, a little bob ; 
of the head and neck is all that each can accom- } 
plish, and therefore entering a large assembly } 
has ceased to be a matter of any consequence. | 
There are, to be sure, different degrees of awk- 
wardness in this simple act of being led in, and } 
saluting the lady of the house; but the most | 
graceful person has no opportunity of doing her- 
self justice. As much bending of the knees and | 
body, as is compatible with your position, should 
be attempted; but a very retreating courtesy, on 

| 
5 


the lady’s part, with a forward bending of the ‘ 
gentleman’s body, in a bow, has a very bad ; 
effect, they appear to be pulling two ways at ; 
once. Having made your obeisance as well as 
you can, be careful not to step back upon those } 
who are coming after you, but make way for 
them, by turning off on one side. ; 

Some girls have a trick of jiggling their bodies, 
(I am obliged to coin a word in order to describe } 
it;) they shake all over, as if they were hung on ; 
spiral wires, like the geese in a Dutch toy ; than } 
which, nothing can be more ungraceful or un- 
meaning. It robs a lady of all dignity, and 
makes her appear trifling and insignificant. Some 
do it only on entering a room, others do it every 
time they are introduced to any body, and when- ° 
ever they begin to talk to any orie. It must | 
have originated in embarrassment, and a desiré 
to do something, without exactly knowing what ; 
and being adopted by some popular belle, it be- ‘ 
came, at one time, a fashion in New York, and 
spread thence to other cities. 

All unmeaning and unnecessary movements 
are contrary to the rules of grace and good-breed- 
ing. When not intentionally in motion, your 
body and limbs should be in perfect rest. “Addi- 
son says, that ««the use of dancing lessons is to 
teach a lady how to sit still gracefully.” Your i 
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; under your own control. 
: first requisite to good manners, and where it is 
; wanting, there is generally a reason for it in 


. things. 
‘ ing desire to be admired, are great obstacles to 


; composure and self-command. 


PARTIES. 


FARRAR. 


‘ whole deportment should give the idea that your 


person, your voice, and your mind, are entirely 
Self-possession is the 


some wrong feeling or some false appreciation of 
Vanity, a love of display, an overween- 


self-possession; whereas, a well disciplined and 
well balanced character will generally lead‘ to 
In a very elegant 
assemblage in a large drawing-room in a south- 
ern city, I saw a young lady walk quietly and 
easily across the apartment, to speak to a friend ; 
who said to her, ««I wanted very much to get to 
you, but I had not the courage to cross the room ; 
how could you do it, all alone, too, and with so 
many persons looking at you?” 

«<I did not think of any body’s looking at me,” 
was the reply; and in that lay the secret of her 
self-possession. Very modest people believe 
themselves to be of too little consequence to be 
observed; but conceited ones think every body 
must be looking at them. Inexperienced girls, 
who are not wanting in modesty, are apt to dread 
going into a crowded room, from an idea that 
every eye will be turned upon them; but after a 


‘ while, they find that mobody cares to look at 


them; and that the greater the crowd, the less 
they are observed. 
Your enjoyment of a party depends far less on 


, what you find there, than on what you carry with 


you. The vain, the ambitious, the designing, 


: will be full of anxiety when they go, and of dis- 
’ appointment when they return. 


A short triumph 
will be followed by a deep mortification, and the 
selfishness of their aims defeats itself. If you go 
to see, and to hear, and to make the best of 
whatever occurs, with a disposition to admire all 


; that is beautiful, and to sympathise in the plea- 
sures of others, you can hardly fail to spend the 
, time pleasantly. The less you think of yourself 


and your claims to attention, the better. If you 
are much attended to, receive it modestly, and 
consider it as a happy accident; if you are little 


; noticed, use your leisure in observing others. A 


woman of sound sense will neither be elated by 
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attention, nor depressed by the want of it; and if , 
not invited to join in the dance, which would so } 


well suit her buoyant spirits, she will indemnify 
agreeable person near her, or by studying some 
place affords. 


There is much pleasure to be 


stands the art of seeing. 
The popular belle, who is the envy of her own 


- herself by entering into conversation with some ° 
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The great temptation of this sort of society is, 
to do or say something which is not true to your- 
self, and therefore you should be as much on 
your guard, to speak the exact truth in a party, 


; as if you were on oath in a court of justice. 
bust or picture, or specimen of art, which the * 


The desire of pleasing, the wish to appear that 


} which they know another admires, too often 
taken in at the eyes, by a person who under- : 


sex, and the admiration of the other, has her 3 


secret griefs and trials, and thinks that she pays 
very dearly for her popularity; whilst the girl, 
who is least attended to in crowded assemblies, 
is apt to think hers the only hard lot, and that 


belle. She, alone, whose aim is to grow better 
and wiser every day of her life, can look with 
equal eye on both extremes. If your views are 
elevated, and your feelings are ennobled and 
purified by communion with gifted spirits, and 
with the Father of spirits, you will look calmly 
on the gayest scenes of life, you will attach very 
little importance for the transient popularity of 
a ball-room; your endeavor will be to bring 
home from every visit some new idea, some 
valuable piece of information, or some useful ex- 
perience of life. 

Next to great beauty, good manners are the 
chief attraction in a party; these, combined with 
good sense and cultivation of mind, generally 
procure a young lady as much attention as is 
good for her, as much as she ought to expect. 

In the present state of society, these large 
evening parties are considered as a necessary 
evil; and, until some better way of associating 
is devised, the most reasonable people feel 
obliged, occasionally, to attend them; but it is a 
great waste of time to go often, and very young 
ladies would do well to avoid them as long as 
they can, and, when obliged to begin, to partake 
very sparingly of a gratification that is so empty 
and transient, and one that is so often purchased 
at the expense of health. 

Very young ladies should always be accompa- 
nied, on these occasions, by a mother or some 
matron, on whose aid and guidance they can rely ; 


makes girls affected, and induces them to express 
sentiments they do not really feel. If you are 
conscientious, and call yourself to a strict account 
for all you say and do, you will suffer so much 


; from any such want of truth, as to be saved from 
} the degradation which invariably follows its 
; habitual indulgence; but, if you are careless of 
} yourself, and think more of the effect you have 
there is unmixed happiness in being a reigning | 


produced on others, than of the good or evil you 


} have done to your own soul, you may be led 
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away by your desire of attracting attention, till 
you become false to yourselves and to others, 
and your whole character will be corrupted by 
this early perversion. It is a mistaken policy, 
too; because there is a greater charm in truth 
and simplicity, than in any particular sentiments 
that can be feigned. All the most delightful 
heroines in Miss Edgeworth’s tales, are distin- 
guished by their perfect sincerity, their noble 
candor. How much we love Lady Geraldine, 
Belinda, and Grace Nugent, for their honesty of 
character, for the truth of all their words. 

There is a charm in mere youth, which is set 
off to the best advantage by a simple style of 
dress. Young girls lose a great deal, if they 
sacrifice their peculiar privileges for the sake of 
ornament and an elaborate toilet, which would 


} better bécome them at a later period. The sim- 
2 . . *o 
; plest muslin frock, if well made, and accompa- 


nied by well dressed hair, neat gloves and shoes, 
will become a girl in her teens far better than 
the richest satins and laces. If you have any 


doubt as to the size and nature of the party you 


) are going to attend, it is better to be on the safe 


and, when not necessarily separated, they should ; 


keep near their chaperone. 

There may be occasions, when girls, over 
twenty, may go into general society without this 
protection; but, for girls in their teens, it is 
very undesirable; there are a thousand little 
contingencies, wherein the experience of an 
older person is needed, and a look from the lady 
who matronises them, may save them from some- 


thing they would be sorry for. 


side, and err by being too little rather than too 
much dressed. 

Whatever the fashions may be, never be in- 
duced by them to violate the strictest modesty. 
No woman can strip her arms to her shoulders, 
and show her back and bosom, without injuring 
her mind and losing some of her refinement; if 


3 such would consult their brothers, they would 
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: ducing them here. 
‘ and good people should do their utmost to prevent 


tell them how men regard it. 

Do not stake your gentility on going late to 
parties; but show your love of reasonable hours, 
by going as early as it willdoto go. Late hours 
are the bane of some of the old countries of 
Europe; let us beware how we aid in intro- 
It seems to me that all wise 
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EVENING 
their countrymen from running into the folly of | 
turning night into day, by midnight revels and } 
morning sleep. 

There is a great difference in the manner of } 
moving about in a crowd; some push rudely } 
through, regardless of the finery they are disturb- 
ing; they tread upon the feet of others, or press 
unshrinkingly against their elders; whilst a true 
gentlewoman wins her graceful way without 
harm or offence to any, but conciliating every 
one she approaches; she never retreats without 
looking to see if she incommodes any person be- 
hind her; she never pushes forward without tak- 
ing every pains to avoid coming in contact with } 
the dresses around her. 

At the supper-table, too, great difference of 
character is seen. Where things are so managed } 
as to give the elderly and married people the 
precedence they ought to have, there will some- ' 
times be a want of proper courtesy in the eager- 
ness shown by the young people to reach the } 
scene of action. The pushing and crowding is > 
sometimes more like that of a street mob, or the 
mixed company on board a Hudson steamboat, 
than what befits a private house, and an occasion 
where all will be equally well served without it. 
Gentlemen often feel their pride engaged in doing 
their utmost to provide well for the ladies on ; 
their arms, and so press on too violently; it is, 
therefore, incumbent on a lady to repress the 
earnestness of her cavalier, to say she is in no 
haste, she will go presently, when there is more 
room. A slight movement back from the crowd 
will often affect all around you, and induce others ° 
to wait as you do; thus a party is formed who 
eat their supper half an hour later, and all are 
better accommodated. In the matter of eating 
the good things provided, the characters of indi- 
viduals are shown, and very greedy propensities 
will occasionally appear, under very fair forms. 
It is best to make up your mind beforehand as to | 
what refreshments agree with you, and what do 
not, and partake of them accordingly. Both 
health and delicacy are best consulted by avoid- 
ing mixtures; to eat freely of one thing is better 
than to eat of a variety of things, and to eat 
slowly is not only better for your stomach, but 
for your reputation too; for what is more dis- : 
agreeable than to see a person devouring rich 
things as though they were famished, or never ; 
before had tasted any thing so good. ; 

However agreeable a beau may be, he should , 
not be allowed to engross a lady for any con- 
siderable time. Some gentlemen make a prac- } 
tice of selecting a young lady whom they like, - 
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; take pains to avoid. 
not hesitate to break off the conversation, and to 
; change your position so as to ensconce yourself 
‘ among ladies, and get rid of such marked atten- 


PARTIES. 
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and keeping her to themselves for the greater 
part of an evening, unless the lady take mea- 
sures to prevent it. If she appear pleased with 
the téte-d-téte, other gentlemen will avoid inter- 
rupting it; and thus a foundation is laid for one 
of those idle reports, which every one should 
In such a case, you need 


tions. No man of delicacy would choose so to 


} exhibit a real preference of the heart; this sort 
; of monopoly is one of the amusements of the self- 


ish, and if you suffer it, they will think you 


‘ highly honored by their notice. 


There is a predicament, the opposite of this, 
which inexperienced young girls sometimes fall 
into; it is that of keeping a gentleman talking to 
them longer than he wishes, because they do not 
give him a chance to break off. They are, 
perhaps, standing apart from the rest of the 
company, and he cannot leave her without her 
remaining quite alone. If you suspect that a 
gentleman has said his say, and wishes to be off, 
make it easy for him to go, by changing your 


; position, or speaking to another person ; taking 
> care not to do it so pointedly, that he shall be 


obliged to go, if he do not wish it. If you have 
a quick eye, and observe the expression of faces, 
you will be able to regulate your words and ac- 
tions so as to be true to yourself, without hurt- 
ing the feelings of any. The less you think of 


, yourself, and the more you consider others, the 


more agreeable you will be. 

If, on going away from a party, a gentleman 
begs leave to hand you to your carriage, or to 
walk home with you, and you are obliged to 
leave him in the entry, whilst you go in search 
of your shawl, look out for him again when you 


- are equipped; and do not let another intercept 


him, if you can avoid it without making a fuss. 
If another arm is offered, you can hesitate, and 
say, ‘‘Mr. swch-an-one was going with me;” 
then, if he is at hand, he will appear, and if not, 
you can proceed with the substitute. This is 
the rule of politeness, where there is no special 
reason for refusing a gentleman’s attentions. 
Learn to put on your things very expeditious- 


_ ly, if you would not exhaust the patience of all 


concerned. A gentleman is so easily equipped, 
that he often has to wait, and cannot but wonder 
at the time ladies consume; to lengthen his 


, penance, by dawdling or stopping to talk, is not 


fair, and shows a want of proper consideration 
for others. 
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LOVE SUPPRESSED. 
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Hers was a face most exquisitely bright, 
And beautiful as is the early morn, 
When first earth blushes in the rosy light, 
And nodding roses and sweet pinks are born. 
*T was thus her beauty seemed—serenely fair, 
As if ’twere heaven’s own light that kindled there. 


And well I knew that not one charm behind 
Her face—though it was so divinely fair— 
Was that surpassing loveliness of mind 
That breathed like witchery in her very air; 


For gentler heart ne’er heaved neath maiden’s vest, | 


Than that which beat within her peaceful breast. 


And yet I strove to shun her, and forget. 
I knew I was no favorite of Fate: 

For me to woo Love’s smile was but to set 
At fearful venture all the hidden weight 
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And save from after bitterness of heart 
That had of earth, or grief so little part. 


And then Ambition’s pealing trumpet-tones 
Were ringing high within my startled ear, 


’ And stirred me on to join those mighty ones 


And wealth of love, within my heart :—whose wreck | 


Would but regret or sad remorse awake. 


It was to wait, through many weary years, 

*Till Time should to a ’lated harvest bring 
Those glorious hopes that, like to golden ears, 

I strewed too lavishly in life’s young spring ; 
To find the bliss I thirsted for, alone, 
When youth’s glad freshness was for ever flown. 


Methinks ’twas well, too, thus to win away, 

By hated force, my heart’s young fantasies 
From worshiping the living fire that lay, 
Like sunlight, in that lovely maiden’s eyes; 
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Wuen first you look upon her face 
You little note beside 

The timidness, that still betrays 
The beauties it would hide: 

But, one by one, they look out from 
Her blushes and her eyes; 

And still the last, the loveliest— 
Like stars from twilight skies. 
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That shiningly o’er Time’s dark wrecks appear. 
And, so, I heard her voice, and boldly strove 
To shut mine ear to the sweet tones of love. 


Those years are gone, those fresh young years when 
first 
My fond heart’s early offering of love 
I sacrificed to Fame, and Fate, accurst ; 
More darkly now life’s varied woof is wove. 
Stern manhood’s dream comes dimly on; and yet, 


My foolish heart! it will not, still, forget. 


Upon my lonely hours, ’mid scroll and book, 
‘That lovely face will yet like fay intrude 

With the self.same, familiar, well-loved look: 
And then I would not shun it, if I could: 

For that sweet face is dearer far to me 

Than wealth, or fame, or happiness can be. 


ee ’ 
> Ah! let me for one brief, one glorious hour, 


Indulge my dreamings—unrestrained by aught 
Of mingling fate’s, or sober reason’s power ; 
For Fame is gone that once my fond eye 
caught.) 


‘ And, thro’ life’s gloom, I’ll see again arise 


LEILA. 
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'’‘hat brow, those lips, those soul-enchanting eyes! 


HILL. 


And thoughts go sporting through her mind, 
Like children among flowers; 

And deeds of gentle goodness are 

The measure of her hours. 

In soul or face, she bears no trace 

Of one from Eden driven; 

But, like the rainbow, seems, though born 
Of earth, a part of Heaven. 
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BEAUTIFUL THOUGHTS. 


FROM 


Curistmas In Swepen.— How cold, how 
gloomy it is! The window-panes are covered 
with ice; the morning twilight extends its hand 
to the evening twilight, and the dark night en- 
tombs the day. In Nordland, however, the mid- 
day has a few bright moments; the sun sheds 
still a few feeble beams, then he quickly disap- 
pears and it becomes dark. Farther up in the 


country people know nothing more of day—the | 


night endures for months. 
They say in the North, that «« Nature sleeps,”’ 
but this sleep resembles death; like death, it is 


cold and ghastly, and would obscure the heart of 


man, did not another light descend at the same 
time—if it did not open to the heart a warmer 
bosom and animate it with its life. In Sweden 
they know: this very well, and while every thing 
sleeps and dies in nature, all is set in motion in 
all hearts and homes for the celebration of a fes- 
tival. Ye know it well, ye industrious daugh- 
ters of home, ye who strain your hands and eyes 
by lamplight quite late into the night to prepare 
presents. You know it well, you sons of the 
house, you who bite your nails in order to puzzle 
out «« what in all the world’ you shall choose for 
Christmas presents. Thou knowest it well, thou 
fair child, who hast no other anxiety than lest 
the Christman should lose his way and pass by 
thy door. You know it well, you fathers and 
mothers, with empty purses and full hearts; ye 
aunts and cousins of the great and immortal race 
of needlewomen and workers in wool—ye wel- 
come and unwelcome uncles and male cousins, 
ye know it well, this time of mysterious counte- 
nances and treacherous laughter! In the houses 
of the rich, fat roasts are prepared and dried fish; 
sausages pour forth their fat, and tarts puff them- 
selves up; nor is there any hut so poor as not to 
have at this time a sucking-pig squeaking in it, 
which must endeavor, for the greater part, to 
grow fat with its own good humor. 

It is quite otherwise with the elements at this 
season. The cold reigns despotically; it holds 
all life fettered in nature ; restrains the heaving 
of the sea’s bosom; destroys every sprouting 
grass blade; forbids the birds to sing and the 

Q* 
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{ gnats to sport; and only its minister, the power- 
; ful north wind, rolls freely forth into gray space, 
and takes heed that every thing keeps itself im- 
; movable and silent. The sparrows only—those 
; optimists of the air—remain merry, and appear 
: by their twittering to announce better times. 

At length comes the darkest moments of the 
} year, the midnight hour of nature; and sudden- 
ly light streams forth from all habitations, and 
‘ emulates the stars of heaven. The church opens 
its bosom full of brightness and thanksgiv- 
ing, and the children shout, full of gladness, « It 
1 ty Christmas! it is Christmas!” Earth sends 
her hallelujah on high! 

And wherefore this light, this joy, this thanks- 
giving? «A Child is born!” A child! Inthe 
hour of night, in a lowly manger, He has been 

; born; and angels have also sung, ‘Peace on 
earth!” This is the festival which shall be ce!- 
ebrated—and well may ye, you dear children, 
sound forth your cries of joy! Welcome, even 
though unconsciously, the hour in which this 

; Friend, this Brother, was born to you; who 

shall guide you through life, who shall lighten 
the hour of death to you, and who one day shall 

; verify the dreams of your childhood ; who shall 

; stand beside you in necessity and care, and shall 

> help to answer the great questions of life. Re- 
joice, ye happy children, whom He blesses! Re- 

; joice, and follow after Him! He is come to lead 

: you and all of us to God ! 

There are inexhaustible, love-inspiring, won- 
‘‘derful, entrancing thoughts, in which man is 
never weary of plunging. The sick soul bathes 
in them as in a Bethesda, and is made whole ;— 
and in them the healthy find an elevating life's 
refreshment. Of this kind are the thoughts on 
that Child—His poverty, His lowliness, His 
glory! 

Fatrners or Famrires.—Thou who sittest at 
thy table like a thunder-cloud charged with 
lightning, and scoldest the wife and the cook 
about the dinner, so that the morsel sticks in 
the throat of the mother and children—thou who 
| makest unhappy wife and child and servants— 
} thou who preparest for every dish a bitter 
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sauce out of thy gall—shame and indigestion to 
thee ! 

But—Honor and long life to a good stomach, 
and especially all good to thee who sittest at thy 
table like bright sunshine; thou who lookest 
round thee to bless the enjoyment of thy family 
—by thy friendly glance, thy kind speech, callest 
forth sportiveness and appetite, and thereby lend- 
est to the gifts of Goda better strength, a finer 
flavor than the profoundest art of the cook is able 
to confer upon them—honor to thee, and joys in 
abundance. May good-will ever spread the table 
for thee ; may friendly faces ever sit round thy 
dishes. Honor and joy to thee! 


Nature.—The wind on the sea, the air on the 
mountain, the sea-like sound in the wood, the 
fresh, fresh breath of nature, which expels care 
and refreshes life—I praise you! Who has not 
felt himself elevated—when he has returned from 
the house of mourning, from the impure atmos- 
phere of society, and from the exhaustion of bu- 
siness? Wonderful, powerful, care-free-life in 
the air, in the water, and in the earth! Mighty 
Nature, how I love thee, and how gladly would I 
lead all hearts to thee! In hostility to thee, life 


is a burthen; in peace with thee, we have a pre- ; 


sentiment of the repose of Paradise. 
sound through the immortal harps of Ossian and 
Byron; in the songs of the sea-heroes—in the ro- 
mances of the north, breathes thy life. 


ments. To her also who pens these lines hast 
thou given new life. Her soul was sick to death, 


and she cast herself on thy bosom. Thou didst } 
raise her up again; she received power to lift $ 


herself up to God. 


SELFISHNESS AND Ecotism.—It is indeed a ter- 


rible sight, that of a man who has so completely 3 
smothered every thing divine in his nature, that § 


nothing remains but a horrible egotism. To 


such an one nothing is sacred ; to accomplish his ; 
will, and to satisfy his humor, he hesitates at } 
none, no, not the most criminal means, and finds : 


a pleasure in making himself a tormentor. 


Tuer rar Nortu.—So poor, so waste, so gloom- 
ily does nature here present herself—monotonous, 
but great! Great, since she is eternal, without 
change, without disquiet. 


men, the affluence of agriculture, and renounces 
every joy, but at the same time every fetter. 
She turns away her countenance from life, draws 
the winding-sheet around her, and seems to re- 
joice herself in everlasting repose. 

Lire’s Moonticut.—There is alsoa moonlight 
in human life—a moonlight in the hearts of men. 
It ascends cheerfully after a disquieting, stormy 


LADIES’ 
} day. 
{a bright twilight; a still melancholy; a soft 
; slumbering of fi.'ing; a wo—but it also is a 
} benefit: then are shed quiet tears, gentle and re- 


Thy storms ; 


The feel- 3 
ing heart owes to thee its best and freshest senti- $ 


Proud and immovable | 
in her poverty, she casts from her the industry of § 
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It has the reconciling of light and shade ; 


freshing as the dew upon the scorched-up valleys. 


; Often, however, is it a long time before this re- 
} pose, this heavenly light, descends into the heart; 
; often is it tempested so long. 

} Tue Brat Hovr.—We array ourselves for 


? marriages in flowers; and wear dark mourning- 
2 dresses for the last sorrowful festivity which at- 
tends a fellow being to his repose. And this 
: often might be exactly reversed. But the custom 
; is beautiful—for the sight of a young bride inyites 
; the heart involuntarily to joy. The festal attire, 
> the myrtle wreath upon the virgin brows; all the 
; affectionate looks, and the anticipations of the 
future, which beautifully accompany her—all en- 
; rapture us. One sees in them a new home of 
; love raised on earth; a peaceful Noah’s ark on 
3 the wild flood of life, in which the white dove of 
> peace will dwell and build her nest ; loving chil- 
; dren, affectionate words, looks, and love-warm 
; hearts, will dwell in the new home; friends will 
; enjoy themselves under its hospitable roof; and 
; much beautiful activity, and many a beautiful gift 
> will thence go forth, and full of blessing diffuse itself 
> over life. There stands the young bride, creator 
> of all this—hopes and joys go forth from her. No 
one thinks of sufferings at a marriage festival. 
And if the eyes of the bride stand full of tears ; 
: if her cheeks are pale, and her whole being— 
} when the bridegroom approaches her, fearful and 
ill at ease4-even then people will not think of 
’ misfortune. Cousins and aunts wink at one 
? another and whisper, «1 was just so on my wed- 
ding-day—but that passes over with time !’’ Does 
} a more deeply and more heavily tried heart feel 


2 
| 
perhaps a sigh arise within, when it contemplates 
} the pale, troubled bride, it comforts itself, in or- 
} der not to disturb the marriage joy, with, ««O 
} that is the way of the world!” 

} Muisrortunes.—When a heart breaks under the 
; burden of its sorrows—when sickness strikes its 
; root in wounds opened by pain, and life consumes 
; away slowly to death, then none of us should 
} say that that heavily-laden heart should not have 
’ broken; that it might have exerted its strength 
to bear its suffering. No; we would express no 
word of censure on that prostrated spirit because 
} it-could not raise itself—before its resurrection 
from the grave. 

But beautiful, strengthening, and glorious is 
the view of a man who presents a courageous 
and patient breast to the poisoned arrows of life ; 
} who without defiance and without weakness, goes 
; upon his way untroubled; who suffers without 
: complaint ; whose fairest hopes have been borne 
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THE BLESSING. 23 
down to the grave by fate, and who yet diffuses ‘ ones! The first kind of misfortune is most easy 
joy around him, and labors for the happiness of ; to endure. It is much, much easier to suffer un- 
others. Ah, how beautiful is the view of such a ; der the hand of God, than under that of man. 
one, to whom the crown of thorns becomes the ’ Lightning from above gives death, or light and 
glory of a saint! } exhilaration; the prick from the hand of man 

I have seen more than one such royal sufferer, ! wastes away like a slow cancer ; it embitters the 
and have always felt at the sight, ««Oh, could I ; heart—bitterness is the simoom of life; where it 
be like this one—it is better than to be worldly { blows, there exists a desert. 
fortunate !”’ ; there a means of deliverance. 

But I must here remark a difference. There 
is a misfortune in which we see a higher hand, 
an inevitable fate; it is like a thunder-stroke out 
of the clouds. But there are sufferings of another 
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But even here is 
There is an angel- 
patience which blunts the wounding point, which 
sanctifies the sufferer under his pang, and at 
length improves others by this means. There is 
a Socratesic courage which converts all Xantip- 
kind, of which the torture resembles a perpetual ; pean shower-baths into refreshing rain; there is 
needle-pricking. These proceed from the hand } a hero-mood that breaks the chains which it 
of man; these arise in families, where married finds too heavy to be borne. Many a tormented 
people, parents, children, only live one with ’ one proves himself, but he proves himself before a 
another to make home a hell: there are the higher eye ; he may, if he will, prevent his heart 
plagued and the plaguers; it were difficult to say } becoming embittered, for that is the worst that 
which are most worthy of pity—the unhappy ‘ can happen to him. 
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THE BLESSED. 


Luke xi—28 


I saw young children playing, 
And my heart was full of bliss, 

For I know not midst the scenes of earth, 
A lovelier sight than this; 

Like rose-hearts glow’d each flushing cheek, 
With pleasure’s richest hue; 

And the warm blood lit the tell-tale brow, 
Most eloquently true: 

Then my thoughts grew bright with joyfulness, 
And sweet words were on my tongue, 

* How blessed are the innocent! 
How blessed are the young!” 

Buta voice, (like low flute music,) 
My wakened spirit heard ; 

“ Yea! rather are they blessed, 
Who keep God’s holy word.” 


I looked on life more earnestly, 
With all its checkered lot ; 
And saw how bitter weeds would spring, 
Where flowers of love were not ; 
I learned to read the heart-deeps, 
Where mines of feeling glow, 
To give a purer light to life, 
Or fill it up with wo ; 
Then sofily spake I to myself, 
Ah! childhood’s mirth is vain; 


But who blessed are the loving, 

When their love is met again !” . 
Yet sti!l that deep heart-music, 

Like a whisper round me stirred; 
“ Yea! rather are they blessed, 

Who keep God's holy word.” 


1 saw how men were toiling, 
All through their little day ; 

To win from earth the glittering wealth, 
That often leads astray ; 

And my heart and eyes grew weary, 
At this folly of mankind, 

For I saw how gold grew dim, before, 
The brightness of the mind ; 

Then I sang aloud, triumphantly— 
What dazzled fancy taught; ° 

«« How biessed are the gifted ! 
With their dower of burning thought ;” 

But a shadow fell among the light, 
And the music seemed a sigh, 

When the world.ador’d, the worshiped ones, 
Were called upon—to die: 

Then I needed not that spirit-voice, 
To tell me how I erred ; 

For I felt that they alone are blest, 


Who keep God’s holy woid. H. M. 








SHELLEY'S 


Tue poetry of Shelley is singularly attractive. } 


An exquisite sense of the sublime and beautiful 
in nature, pervades all he has written. The blue 
over-arching sky with its glittering mysteries— 
the boundless ocean that rolls its restless billows 
for ever upward and onward—the rushing water- 
fall, and the beetling rocks that uphold the ever- 
lasting hills—the swift-gliding river and the 
playful streamlet—the tall trees that lift their 
green branches to the caressing breeze; and the 
painted blossom, bending beneath ghe weight of 
its own sweetness, all had for hima familiar expres- 
sion, and he loved them as brethren. 

In «« Alastor, or the Spirit of Solitude,’ from 
which we propose to make a few extracts, there 
are many passages of exquisite melody, and 
thoughts pure and deep as caverned waters. The 
poem is mainly allegorical, and is intended to 
show how utterly vain is the effort to live with- 
out human sympathy and affection. 
sents,’ to use the author’s own language, «a 
youth of uncorrupted feelings and adventurous 
genius, led forth by an inflamed imagination, and 
purified through familiarity with all that is excel- 
lent and majestic, to the contemplation of the 
He drinks deep of the fountains of 
knowledge, and is still insatiate. The magnifi- 
cence and beauty of the external world sink pro- 
foundly into the frame of his conceptions, and 
affords to their modifications a variety not to be 
exhausted. So long as it is possible for his de- 
sires to point towards objects thus infinite and 
unmeasured, he is joyous, tranquil and self-pos- 
sessed. But the period arrives when these objects 
cease to suffice. His mind is at length suddenly 


«It repre- 


universe. 


awakened, and thirsts for intercourse with an | 
; } And moveless as a long forgotten lyre 
«He $ 5S ’ 


seeks in vain for a prototype of his conception. } Of some mysterious and deserted fane, 


; Twait thy breath, Great Parent, that my sirain 
} May modulate with murmurs of the air, 
} And motions of the forest and the sea, 


inteiligence similar to itself.” 


Blasted by his,disappointment, he descends to an 
untimely grave.” 
The poem opens with the following beautiful 


and impassioned address to nature, the closing } 


lines of which embody an idea of passiveness and 
resignation to the power which he apostrophizes, 
the expression of which may be almost called 
inimitable. 


«¢ Earth, ocean, air, beloved brotherhood ! 
If our great Mother has imbued my soul 


ALASTOR. 


With aught of natural piety to feel 
Your love, and recompense the boon with mine; 
If dewy morn, and adorous noon, and even, 


: And sunset with its gorgeous ministers, 


And solemn midnight’s tingling silentness ; 
lf autumn’s hollow winds in the sere wood, 
And winter robing with pure snow and crowns 
Of starry ice the grey grass and bare boughs; 
If spring’s voluptuous pantings when she breathes 
Her first sweet kisses, have been dear to me; 
If no bright bird, insect or gentle beast 

I consciously have injured, but still loved 

And cherished these my kindred ;—then forgive 
This boast, beloved brethren, and withdraw 

No portion of your wonted favor now! 


« Mother of this unfathomable world ! 

Favor my solemn song; for I have loved 

Thee ever, and thee only ; I have watched 

Thu shadow, and the darkness of thy steps, 

And my heart ever gazes on the depth 

Of thy deep mysteries. I have made my bed 

In charnels and on coffins, where black death 

Keeps record of the trophies won from thee, 

Hoping to still these obstinate questionings 

Of thee and thine, by forcing some lone ghost, 

Thy messenger, to render up the tale 

Of what we‘are. Jn lone and silent heurs, 

When night makes a weird sound of its own still- 
ness, 

Like an inspired and desperate alchymist 

Staking his very life on some dark hepe 

Have I mixed awful talk, and asking looks 

With my most innocent love, until strange tears, 

Uniting with those breathless kisses, made 

Such magic as compels the charmed night 

To render up thy charge; and, though ne’er yet 


, Thou hast unveiled thy inmost sanctuary, 
} Enough from incommunicable dream, 


And twilight phantasms and deep noonday thought 
Has shone within me, that serenely now, 


Suspended in the solitary dome 


And voice of living beings, and woven hymns 
Of night and day, and the deep heart of man.” 


A youth is then introduced whose infancy has 
been nurtured by «solemn vision and bright mid- 
; night dream” : 


“ Every sight 





{ And sound from the vast earth and ambient air, 
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Sent to his heart its choicest impulses, 
The fountains of divine philosophy 

Filed not his thirsting lips, and all of great, 
Or good, or lovely, which the sacred past 
In truth or fable consecrates, he felt 

And knew.” 


He leaves his «cold fireside and alienated 
home,’’ as soon as earlier years have passed 
away, ‘‘to seek strange truths in undiscover’d 
lands.’ He finds a deep interior joy in his com- 
munion with nature, which gathers calmly about 
his heart, as he drinks in of her all-absorbing 
inspirations. With him, «high mountains are a 
feeling.” The records of days long past he pon- 
ders with a deep enthusiasm, amid 


“ Athens and Tyre,and Balbac, and the waste 
Where stood Jerusalem, the fallen towers 

Of Babylon, the eternal pyramids, 

Memphis and Thebes, and whatsoe’er of strange, 
Sculptured on alabaster obelisk, 

Or jasper tomb, or mutilated sphinx, 

Dark Ethiopia on her desert hills 

Conceals,” 





Still, he has no sympathies with his kind, nor 
has even a bright creature of the imagination yet 
lured his thoughts from their high purpose, al- 
though while sojourning in «« Araby the blest,” 


“ 


An Arab maiden brought his food, 

Her daily pcrtion from her father’s tent, 

And spread her matting for his couch, and stole 

From duties and repose to tend his steps— 

Enamored, yet not daring for deep awe 

To speak her love;—and watched his nightly 
sleep, 

Sleepless hereelf to gaze upon his lips, 

Parted in slumber, whence the regular breath 

Of innocent dreams arose; then, when red morn 

Made paler the pale moon, to her cold home 

Withered, and wan, and panting, she returned.” 





But the yearnings of nature are at length felt, 
and he awakens from his trance never to rest 
again. 


“ 





A vision on his sleep 

There came, a dream of hopes that never yet 

Had flushed his cheek. He dreamed a veiled maid 
Sate near him, talking in low silver tones. 

Her voice was like the voice of his own-soul, 
Heard in the calm of thought : its music long, 
Like woven sounds of streams and breezes, held 
His inmust sense suspended in its web 

Of many color’d woof and shifting hues.” 


Her fair hands 

Were bare alone, sweeping from some strange harp 
Strange symphony ; and in their branching ve ns 
The eloquent blood told an ineffable tale. 

The beating of her heart was heard to fill 

The pauses of her music, and her breath 
Tumultuously accorded with those fits 


“ 
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‘ Of intermitted song. Sudden she rose, 

As if her heart impatiently endured 

Its bursting burthen: at the sound he turned 
And saw by the warm light of their own life 
| Her glowing limbs beneath the sinuous veil 
; 





Of woven winds; her outspread arms now bare, 
Her dark locks floating in the breath of night. 
Her beamy bending eyes, her parted lips 
Outstretched, and pale, and quivering eagerly. 
} His strong heart sunk and sickened with excess 
} Of love. He reared his shuddering limbs, and quelled 
| His gasping breath, and spread his arms to meet 
} Her panting bosom ;—she drew back awhile, 
, Then yielding to the irresistable joy, 
} With frantic gesture, and short breathless cry, 
} Folded his frame in her dissolving arms.” 

He is now a changed being. The bright hues 
of heaven that «canopied his bower”’ are fled for 
Sever. He no longer hears familiar voices in the 
; running stream, nor spirit-whisperings in the 
gentle breeze. He pines for the reality of his 
vision, and wanders about, restless, and sad, and 
weary at heart in search of the living image. 


~~, 


“ He eagerly pursues 

' Beyond the realms of dreams that fleeting shade : 
; He overleaps the bound. Alas! alas! 

> Were limbs and breath, and being intertwined 

' Thus treacherously! Lost, lost, for ever lost, 
In the wide pathless deserts of dim sleep, 

That beautiful shape !” 





The change that has passed over the enthusiast, 
as related in the following, is told with a melan- 
choly energy that will move the heart of every 
reader capable of feeling. 


“ 





Wildly he wandered on, 
Day after day, a weary waste of hours, 
Bearing within his life the brooding care 
That ever fed on its decaying flame. 
> And now his limbs were lean; his scattered hair 
Seared by the autumn of strange suffering, 
> Sung dirges in the wind ; his listless hand 
} Hung like dead bone within its withered skin ; 
} Life, and the lustre that consumed it, shone 
} As in a furnace burning secretly, 

From his dark eyes alone, The cottagers, 
} Who moistened with human charity 
} His human wants, beheld with wondering awe 
| Their fleeting visitant. The mountaineer, 
Encountering on some dizzy precipice 


| That spectral form,deemed that the spirit of the wind, 
) 
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With lightning eyes, and eager breath, and feet 
Disturbing not the drifted snow, had paused 
In his career. The infant would conceal 
( His troubled visage in his mother’s robe, 
} In terror at the glare of those wild eyes, 
To remember their strange light in many a dream 
} Of after times : but youthful maidens, taught 
; By nature, would interpret half the wo 
} That wasted him, would call him with false names, 
) Brother and friend, would press his pallid hand 
} At parting, and watch,dim through tears, the path 
‘ Of his departure from their father’s door.” 
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In the following there is something so mourn- 
ful, and so fully embued with the spirit of utter 
loneliness and desolation of heart, that we can 
scarce peruse it with our eyes undimmed. A 
swan rises gracefully and soars away over the 
blue waters, and as his eye pursues its flight, he 
says— 

“ Thou hast a home, 

Beautiful bird: thou voyagest to thy home, 

Where thy sweet mate will twine her downy neck 
With thine, and welcome thy return with eyes 
Bright in the lustre of their own fond joy. 

And what am I, that I should linger here, 

With voice far sweeter than thy dying notes, 
Spirit more vast than thine, frame more attuned 
To beauty, wasting these surpassing powers 

In the deaf air, to the blind earth, and heaven, 
That echoes not my thougits ?”— 


The poem now progresses by the aid of invisi- 
ble agencies, ingeniously introduced, and 
attractive for the splendor and richness of its 
description of nature. 
sively, until, in a silent nook, amid all that is 
grand and beautiful, he lays himself down to rest 
in the slumber that has no waking. His 


“ Untimely tomb 


No human hands with pious reverence rear'd, 
But the c! armed eddies of autumnal winds 
Built o’er his mouldering bones a pyramid 

Of mouldering leaves in the waste wilderness.” 


In the poem of « Alastor’? there are many 
exquisite passages, and some beautifully descrip- 
tive of nature. In reading the following extract, 
the admirer of fine poetry as well as the lover of 
nature will receive a pure gratification. It is 
rather long, but none, after reading it, will wish 
it had been omitted. 


“ The noonday sun 


Now shone upon the forest, one vast mass 

Of mingled shade whose brown magnificence 

A narrow vale embosoms. ‘There, huge caves, 
Scooped in the dark base of those aery rocks, 
Mocking its moans, respond and roar for ever. 
The meeting boughs and implicated leaves 
Wove twilight o’er the poet’s path, as led 

By love, or dream, or God, or mighty death, 
He sought in Nature’s dearest haunt, some bank, 
Her cradle and his sepulchre. More dark 

And dark the shades accumulate—the oak, 
Expanding its immeasurable arms, 

Embraces the light beach. The Pyramids 

Of the tall cedar, overarching, frame 

Most solemn domes within, and far below, 
Like clouds suspended in an emerald sky, 
The ash and the acacia floating hang 
Tremulous and pale. Like restless serpents, clothed 
In rainbow and in fire, the parisites, 

Starr’d with ten thousand blossoms, flow around 
The gray trunks and as gamesome infant’s eyes 
With gentle meanings, and most innocent wiles, 
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Fold their beams round the hearts of those that love, 

These twine their tendrils with the wedded boughs, 

Uniting their close union; the woven leaves 

Make net-work of the dark blue light of day 

And the night’s noontide clearness mutable 

As shapes in the weird clouds. Soft mossy lawns 

Beneath these canopies extend their swells, 

Fragrant with perfumed herbs, and eyed with blooms 

Minute yet beautiful. One dark glen 

Sends from its woods of musk-rose, twined with 
jessatnine, 

A soul dissolving odor, to invite 

To some more lovely mystery. Through the dell, 

Silence and Twilight here, twin-sisters, keep 

Their noonday watch and sail among the shades 

Like vaporous shapes half seen ; beyond, a well, 

Dark, gleaming, and of the most translucent wave, 


; Images all the woven boughs above, 

’ And each depending leaf, and every speck 

> Of azure sky, darting between their chasms; 
’ Nor aught else in the liquid mirror laves 


is ? 


Its portraiture, but some inconstant star 


2 Between the foliaged lattice twinkling fair, 
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a a P ‘ Or, painted bird, sleeping beneath the moon 
The hero is led on impul- § 4"?! anes ag Sy : 


Or gorgeous insect floating motionless, 
Unconscious of the day, ere yet his wings 
Have spread their glories to the gaze of noon. 


Hither the poet came. His eyes beheld 
Their own wan light through the reflected lines 
Of his thin hair, distinct in the dark depth 
Of that still fountain ; as the human heart, 
Gazing in dreams over the gloomy grave, 
Sees its own treacherous likeness there. He heard 
The motion of the leaves, the grass that sprung 
Startled and glanced and trembled even to feel 
An unaccustomed presence and the sound 
Of the sweet brook that from the secret springs 
Of that dark, fountain rose. A spirit seem’d 
To stand beside him—clothed in no bright robes 
Of shadowy silver or enshrined light, 
Borrowed from aught the visible world affords 
Of grace, or majesty, or mystery ; 
But undulating woods, and silent well, 
And leaping rivulet, and evening gloom 
Now deepening the dark shades, for speech assuming 
Held commune with him as if he and it 
Were all that was,—only—when his regard 
Was raised by intense pensiveness—two eyes, 
Two starry eyes, hung in the gluom of thought, 
And seemed with their serene and azure smiles 
To beckon him. 

« Obedient to the light 
That shone within his soul, he went, pursuing 
The windings of the dell.—The rivulet 
Wantun and wild, through many a green ravine 
Beneath the forest flowed. Sometimes it fell 
Among the moss with hollow harmony 
Dark and profound. Now on the polished stones 
It danced, like childhood laughing as tt went : 
Then through the plain in tranquil wanderings crept 
Reflected every herb and drooping bud 
That overhung its quietness.” 


In Shelley there is more of intellect and less of 
passion than in Byron, and as a poet, of the two 
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he is superior. Byron found poetic thought in 
circumstances and situations affecting his selfish- 
ness and sensuality; Shelley in his delicate per- 
ception of the sublime and beautiful in nature, 
and of all that was refined, and elevating, and far- 
seeing in the intellect. Byron has been and will 
long continue the public favorite, because, in 
glowing language and impassioned thought, he 
appeals at once to the heart. He comes down to 
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the sensual plane of the mind where every one | 


can appreciate him and sympathise with him. 
But Shelley revels amid beautiful ideals, up to 
which the mind has to rise by an effort, and 
which cannot be seen and enjoyed while the soul 
is held down by passion, selfishness, and sen- 
suality. Here lies the broad difference between 
these two great poets—and herein lies the true 


secret of their relative appreciation by the public. » and his gifted contemporary. 


, 
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Shelley was an avowed sceptic, Byron a prac- 
tical one. For his opinions, the former was 
branded and held up to public execration, while 
the practice of the latter was winked at and 


. passed over in spurious charity. This is the way 


of the world,—a man will be hunted to death for 
avowing an opinion, while hundreds who bring 
forth daily the living fruits of the same opinion, 
are suffered to mingle freely in common society. 

We are not, however, an apologist either for 
Shelley’s scepticism, or the consequences of it, 
his false views of marriage. These were the 


‘ vital defects in his moral and mental constitution 


Py 


that made his life miserable.—These the poisoned 
fountains from whence flowed forth the bitter 


: waters of which his spirit drank so freely. We 


; 


were merely presenting a contrast between him 
T. S. A. 
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Tue following extract from the Diary of Sir ‘ abridged or omitted others—and personages were 


Walter Scott will be interesting to those who are | 


curious in such matters, and particularly so to 
writers. Scott’s success as a novelist was owing 
in a very great degree to his leaving his mind 
untrammelled by rigid rules in the construction 
of his story. Every one who has woven fictitious 
incidents around a tale of truth, or written a 


ness of his composition much more dependent on 
the progressive mental conception of right words 
and right actions of characters, than on previous 
rules laid down by a critical and sober judgment: 

‘« Having ended the second volume of Wood- 
stock last night, I had to begin the third this 
morning. Now I have not the slightest idea how 
the story is to be wound up to a catastrophe. I 
am just in the same case as I used to be in former 
days when I lost myself in some country to which 
I was a stranger. I always pushed for the plea- 
santest route, and either found or made it the 
nearest. It is the same in writing. I never 
could lay down a plan—or, having laid it down, 
I never could adhere to it; the action of compo- 
sition always extended some passages, and 


rendered important or insignificant, not according 


> to their agency in the original conception of the 


, with which I was able to bring them out. 


piece, but according to the success or otherwise 


I only 
tried to make that which I was actually writing 


. diverting and interesting, leaving the rest to fate. 
* I have been often amused with the critics distin- 
purely imaginative story, has found the natural- | 


guishing some passages as particularly labored, 


- when the pen passed over the whole as fast as it 


could move, and the eye never again saw them, 
except in proof. Verse I write twice, and some- 
times three times over. This hab nab at a ven- 


, ture is a perilous style, I grant, but I cannot 


, help it. 


When I strain my mind to ideas which 


: are purely imaginative—for argument is a different 
; thing—it seems to me the sun leaves the land- 
, scape—that I think away the whole vivacity of 
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my original conception, and that the results are 
cold, lame, and spiritless. It is the difference 
between a written oration and one bursting from 
the unpremeditated exertions of the speaker, 
which have always something of the air of enthu- 
siasm and inspiration. I would not have young 
authors imitate my carelessness, however.” 
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THE COPPERSMITH: 


OR RECIPROCAL GRATITUDE. 


Translated from the French of Madame de Genlis. 


BY ALBERT ROLAND. 


Wuen James II., of England, was compelled to 
abdicate his throne and flee his kingdom, he took 
refuge in France where an asylum was offered 
him by Lovis XIV. Some faithful subjects fol- 
lowed him and established themselves at Saint 
Germain. Amongst them was Madame de Va- 
ronne, the widow of an Irish gentleman who had 


been warmly attached to the cause of the deposed } 


king. During the lifetime of her husband she 
had lived in ease and plenty, but on his death 
found herself unprotected, without relatives or 
sufficient influence at court to insure the payment 
of her pension. She petitioned the ministers 
however, in the hope of obtaining what was ne- 
cessary for her subsistence, and received from 
them the promise that they would «lay the case 
before the king.”’ Satisfied with this assurance 
she waited two years for some action upon her 
claim, and then, venturing to renew her demands, 
received a refusal to act in the matter so formal 
and positive that she could no longer deceive 
herself with regard to her future prospects. Her 
situation was indeed deplorable; she had been 
compelled to sell, during the two years, in order 
to support herself, first her silver and then the 
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when she rose from her knees, could, trusting en- 
tirely in His power and mercy look calmly upon 
the future. 

‘«« Since this fragile existence must end,”’ said 
she, «« what matters it whether it terminates by 
disease or for want of means to sustain it? What 


; does it signify whether one dies under a silken 


} vice for twenty years. 


; almost made his presence unpleasant. 


greater part of her furniture so that she was now 


entirely without resources. 
tude, with her bad health, had always kept her 
from an extensive association with the world, 
and, since the death of her husband, she had sepa- 
rated herself entirely from society. 
found herself without means of 
without friends, without hope, plunged in the 


Thus she 
subsistence, 


approaches of old age. 


bowed herself before that Being who could bright- 
en the dark path before her or give her strength and 
fortitude to bear up against any ills that might 
come. She prayed to God for assistance and 


Her taste for soli- } 


canopy or upon a bed of straw? And will my 
death be more painful because I leave nothing 
with regret upon the earth? Assuredly not! On 
the contrary, I have no sacrifices to make; deser- 
ted by the whole world, I look to Him who gov- 
erns the universe, and who seems waiting with 
open arms to receive me, as my only friend. 
Far from fearing death, I regard it as the great- 
est blessing I can now receive.” 

As she reflected upon her situation, her foot- 
man, Antbrose, entered her chamber. This ser- 
vant, now forty years of age had been in her ser- 
He was unable to read 
or write, was naturally rough in his manner, 
taciturn and disposed to grumble; he wore an 


? air of contempt toward his companions and was 


sullen to his masters; his gloomy countenance 
In conse- 
quence however, of his exactitude, his good con- 
duct and his perfect fidelity he had always been 
regarded as a good domestic; but none were 
aware that under this rough exterior was hidden 
a noble soul capable of the most refined and ele- 
vated sacrifice of self. 

Madame de Varonne, after the death of her 


; husband had dismissed all her people but a cook, 
mest frightful poverty and to heighten her ills, in ‘ 
addition to her impaired health, she felt the rapid ; 


In this extremity she } 
looked to the only true source of consolation. She } 
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and one servant beside Ambrose; the time had 
now come when it was necessary to part with 
the three remaining domestics. It was winter and 
Ambrose had come into the chamber with a sup- 
ply of wood for the fire. Madame de Varonne 
said to him 

«« Ambrose, I wish to speak to you.” 

The agitated manner with which Madame de 
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Varonne uttered these words struck Ambrose, } 
and relieving himself quickly of the wood, he 
looked at her with surprise: saying : 

«¢ Heavens! Madame, what is the matter !” 

‘‘Do you know, Ambrose, how much I owe 
the cook ?” 

‘«¢ You do not owe any thing, madame, to him, 
to Marie or to me, you paid us yesterday, for the | 


past month.” ; 
«« Ah indeed! I had forgotten; so much the | 
the better. Well, Ambrose, you must say to the 


cook and Marie that I have no longer any need of ' 
their services. And, Ambrose, you too must find 
another place.” 

‘«« Another place! What do you mean,” cried | 
the astonished Ambrose. «No! I shall die in? 
your service. No! madame, I will not leave ‘ 
you, let what may happen.” 

‘«« But, Ambrose, you do not know my situa- 
tion.” 

«« Ah! you do not know Ambrose, madame. 
If your income is so limited that you cannot pay 
the other people, dismiss them at once, but I do 
not deserve to be driven away withthem. Ihave } 
no mercenary soul—”’ 

«« But, Ambrose,’ replied his mistress, much 
moved at this unexpected display of fidelity, «I 
am ruined, totally ruined. I have sold every 
thing valuable that I possess, they have refused | 
to grant me my pension—”’ 

‘«« Refused to grant your pension ! impossible!” 

«¢ Nothing is more certain.” 

«¢ Ah! good heaven !” 

‘« We must adore the Dispenser of all good,” 
said Madame de Varonne, «and submit to His 
decrees without a murmur. I find great conso- 
lation, Ambrose, in feeling perfectly resigned to 
this reverse of fortune. Alas! how many virtu- 
ous families in the world may at this moment be | 
in a worse condition than myself. I, at least, | 
have no children dependant upon me, and have ' 
only to suffer alone, and that is little.” 

‘«« No, no!” cried Ambrose, in an agitated voice | 
« you shall never want whileI live. I have arms 
and strength, I know how to work—” 

«Ah! my dear Ambrose,” interrupted Ma- . 
dame de Varonne, unable to restrain her tears. ° 
«I have never doubted your attachment, but I ° 
will not abuse it. I shall only ask you to rent } 
me a little chamber and to see if you cannot | 
find some employment for me in Saint-Germain. | 
I can work lace and do not wish to remain idle. ; 
I have enough ready money to pay my rent fora ' 
few months. This is all I ask of you and all you ; 
are able to do for me.” 


See 


> 


AA 


Whilst Madame de Varonne was speaking Am- | 


brose stood opposite, silently regarding her ; 
when she ceased he threw himself at her feet. 
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' determination of your poor Ambrose. 
- serve you to the end of my life, with greater re- 
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‘«Oh! my loved mistress !’’ cried he «« hear the 
I will 


spect and obedience than I have ever shown you. 


; You have done all in your power to render my 
; life happy and I know very well that I have often 


abused your goodness and tried your patience. 
Pardon all the faults which my bad nature has 


> led me to commit since I have been in your ser- 


vice. I will repair them, rest assured, if my life 
and health are preserved to me.” : 
With these words Ambrose caught the hand of 


, his mistress, bathed it in tears and without wait- 
; ing for a reply precipitately left the room. 


The lively gratitude which penetrated the 
heart of Madame de Varonne may be easily ima- 
gined. The conduct of Ambrose surprised her 
so much that she remained, lost in astonishment. 
In a few minutes he returned carrying a little 
leathern purse which he laid upon the chimmey- 


‘ piece. 


‘«« Thanks to God ;”’ said he, «thanks to you 


- and my late master, here are thirty louis. This 


money came from you and belongs to you.” 

«« Ambrose ! the fruit of your savings for twen- 
ty years. Oh! heaven—” 

‘« When you had money you gave it to me,” 


_ interrupted Ambrose, «« now you have it no lon- 


ger I return what I received of you. I know 


) very well that this trifling sum will not relieve 


madame of her embarrassments, but I have a plan 
in view which will at least enable me to preserve 
my dear mistress from want. Would that I were 
enabled to sustain her in the position she should 
occupy. You know, madame, that I am the son 
of a coppersmith, at which trade I worked during 


, my youth; well, I have not forgotten my know- 
ledge of this business, for when I had leisure and, 


sometimes, when through your kindness I was 


; permitted to go out, I went to the house of Ni- 


cault one of my countrymen who is a copper- 
smith and worked in his shop for amusement. 
Now I will work, seriously, and with what deter- 


’ mination—”’ 


«« Ah! this is too much,” cried Madame de 
Varonne. «« Noble man! in what an unworthy 
condition has fortune placed you !” 

«¢T am content,” replied Ambrose « if madame 
will be able to accommodate herself to her re- 
duced condition.” 

‘©Your attachment to me, Ambrose, should 
give me courage to sustain any affliction. But 
how can I bear the reflection that you are sut- 
fering for me?” 

‘«« Suffer, madame !” cried Ambrose, gaily. 
«« Suffer, whilst laboring with the consciousness 
that my labor will be useful to you! No, 
madame ; as for me, I shall be very happy. To- 
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morrow I will commence my work. Nicault, | 


who is an honest and good man, will not let me 
want for employment. He has need of a good 
workman; Iam strong and will be almost able 
to do the work of two; so, you see, all will go 
well.” 

Madame de Varonne unable to find expressions 
to paint her deep emotion raised her eyes to 
heaven and replied only by her tears. 

The next day the cook and servant were dis- 
missed. Ambrose had rented a commodious 
little ¢hamber in Saint-Germaine on the third 
story, where he removed the remaining portion 
of his mistress’ furniture. He conducted Madame 
de Varonne to her new dwelling place. She 
found a nice bed, a large easy-chair, a little table 
with a desk and paper, above which her books 
were arranged upon five or six shelves, a large 
press, which contained her linen, her dresses and 
a supply of thread for lace work; a silver dish, 
for Ambrose could not bear the thought that his 
mistress should eat from pewter, and the purse 


containing the thirty louis. In one corner of the 


chamber behind a curtain were arranged the | 


cooking utensils. 


do for the rent madame was willing to pay. 
There is but one chamber, but the servant can 
sleep upon the mattrass which is rolled under the 
bed—”’ 

«« What say you?” interrupted Madame de Va- 
ronne, ‘‘ the servant!” 

‘¢ Heavens, why do you exhibit surprise! Can 
madame do without a servant to wait upon her?”’ 

«¢ But my dear Ambrose—”’ 

«¢ Oh! this servant will cost you but a trifle,’’said 
Ambrose. <Sheisa little girl, but thirteen years 
of age; you will have to pay her no wages and 


her food will add little to your expenses. As for 


THE LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 


me, I have made arrangements with Nicault. I | 


told him that I was compelled to leave in conse- 
quence of the reform in madame’s household, 
needed employment and wished to engage in my 
old occupation. Nicault, who is rich, an honest 


err 
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mother are poor but industrious; they have six 
children and it will be a kind act to take this 
one into her service.” 

After this introduction Ambrose in a severe 
tone charged Susan to conduct herself properly ; 
then taking leave of Madame de Varonne, he 
went to the shop of his friend Nicault. 

Madame de Varonne, remained for some time 
standing lost in reflection where Ambrose had 
left her. 
to be real. 


All this seemed too much like a dream 

The sudden change which had taken 
place in the manner of Ambrose astonished her 
beyond measure. It seemed impossible that this 
man, always so rough, so rude to every one 
should, on becoming her benefactor immediately 
put ona totally different nature. The delicacy with 
which he rendered the most important services 
showed he felt that to do any thing to humiliate, 
in conferring a benefit, is not to be truly generous. 

The day after Madame de Varonne took pos- 
session of her new domicil she did not see Am- 
brose, until the evening, as he labored closely all 
day. 


He begged his mistress to send Susan 
mo 


away on some pretext and when he found himself 


; alone with her, drew from his pocket twenty 
«¢ This,” said Ambrose, «: was the best I could ' 


sous enveloped in paper and laid them upon the 
table. 
‘«« Here,” said he, «are my day’s wages.” 
Then without waiting for a reply he recalled 
‘ e rT? . > 
Susan and returned to Nicault’s. After such an 
employment of the day need it be said that Am- 


» brose slept sweetly and awoke in the morning 


with a light heart? Faithful to the noble duty 
he had imposed upon himself, he came to Ma- 
dame de Varonne every evening, to leave with 
her the wages of the day, reserving sufficient 
only to pay for his washing and for his other 
little necessaries; no: he did not reserve even 
this small sum but asked it of Madame de Va- 
ronne and received it asa gift. In vain did his 
mistress, deeply touched at the thought of thus 


, despoiling the generous man, try to persuade 
‘ him that she could live on less than the whole of 


man and my countryman, gives me lodging, board } 


and twenty sous a day—his house is but a few } was compelled to remain silent upon that subject. 


Living is cheap in Saint Ger- } 


steps fror. here. 
maine, aud madame, with twenty sousa day, will 
be able to subsist comfortably, as she has some 
cash in hand. I did not wish to tell you this be- 
fore the little Susan your new servant whom I 
will now go fetch.” 

Ambrose then went out and returned in a few 


moments holding by the hand a pretty little girl | 


which he presented to Madame de Varonne, say- 
ing : 

«« Here is the young girl of whom I had the 
honor, to speak to madame. Her father and 


his earnings ; Ambrose either did not hear or ap- 
peared to hear with so much difficulty, that she 


In the hope of inducing Ambrose to relax his 
severe labors Madame de Varonne occupied herself 


closely upon her lace work, assisted by Susan, 


whom she sent to sell it when a piece was com- 


pleted. When, however, she would exaggerate 


} the profits of this employment he would answer 
; simply : «« So much the better,” and immediately 


5 


speak of something else. 
Time produced no change in the conduct of 


’ Ambrose and during four whole years he never 


once relaxed his exertions. But now approached 
one of the most deeply painful trials which Ma- 
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dame de Varonne had ever been called upon to 
bear. One evening she waited as usual for the 
coming of Ambrose and saw enter, in his stead, a 
servant of Nicault who came to tell her that Am- 
brose was ill. She prayed the servant to conduct 
her, at once, to the house of Nicault and at the 
same time ordered Susan to go for a physician. 
Madame de Varonne caused much surprise when 
she entered the house of Ambrose’s employer who 
had never seen her. She wished to go at once to 
the chamber of Ambrose. 
«« But, madame,” replied Nicault, «it is im- 
possible—”’ ? 
‘¢ How! impossible ?”’ 
‘¢ You will be compelled to mount a ladder to 
reach his garret.” 
¢ 
: 
” 
2 





«<A ladder!—ah! poor Ambrose! 
show me the way.” 


Come, 


‘¢ But madame,” urged Nicault «« you will run 
the risk of breaking your neck, and then you would 
be unable to stand up in Ambrose’s apartment he ; 
is lodged in such a villainous hole.”’ ¢ 

At these words Madame de Varonne could not ; 
restrain her tears and praying Nicault to con- 
duct her, she followed him to the foot of a little $ 
ladder, which she mounted with much difficulty 
and found Ambrose in the corner of a wretched 3 
garret extended on a straw mattrass. ; 

«« Ah! my dear Ambrose,” cried she, on seeing $ 
him, ‘‘in what a condition do I find you! and you 
said that your lodging pleased you and that you § 
were perfectly comfortable.” 

Ambrose was unable to understand or reply to 
his mistress; for an hour he had been delirious, 
and when Madame de Varonne, heard his incohe- } 
rent prayers for her happiness she was over- 
whelmed with grief. Susan came at last with 
the physician who was struck with surprise to 





see in the garret of a poor journeyman copper- 
smith, apparently in the depths of despair, a lady 
decently clad whose air announced that she was 
of noble birth. He approached the patient and, 
after having examined him attentively, declared 
that he had been called too late to render him 
any service. Imagine if you can, the feelings of 
Madame de Varonne when she heard this terrible 
sentence. 4 

‘«< Tt is his own fault, the poor Ambrose,” said 
Nicault; «for more than eight days he has been 
unwell and I tried to persuade him to leave off 
work but he always went on in the same old 
way. Iam sure it was with the greatest difficul- 
ty he kept up till this morning. Indeed on first en- 
tering the shop, he undertook more than he could 
accomplish without incessant labor and I believe 
he has killed himself by over exertion.”’ 

Every word uttered by Nicault pierced the 


heart of Madame de Varonne. She threw herself 


» ronne did not leave Ambrose for a moment. 
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toward the physician and with clasped hands and 
streaming eyes implored him not to abandon Am- 
brose. The physician was a humane man; besides, 
his curiosity was excited in the liveliest degree 
by the scene he witnessed and he was easily per- 
suaded to spend the night with the patient. Ma- 
dame de Varonne sent at once to procure bedding 
and bed clothing and having with the assistance 
of Susan prepared a more comfortable couch for 
Ambrose he was softly removed from his misera- 
ble straw by Nicault and the physician. At fou 
o’clock in the morning after having taken some 
blood from the patient, the physician left, with 
the promise to return at noon. Madame de Va- 
She 
passed forty-eight hours at his pillow without re- 
ceiving from the physician the lightest hope ; on the 
third day, however, he found the patient much bet- 
ter; and in the evening declared him out of dan- 
ger. The transports of Madame de Varonne in 


; finding that the prospect of Ambrose’s recovery 
; was nearly certain may be better imagined than 


described. She wished to watch with him during 
this night, too, but Ambrose who had now reco- 
vered his senses would not permit her to do so. 
She returned to her chamber at his earnest solicita- 


’ tion worn down with her extraordinary exertions. 


The physician visited her the next morning and 
displayed so much interest in his inquiries about 
her, that, added to the remembrance of his kind 
attention to Ambrose, she could not refuse to gra- 
tify his curiosity. She related her history and 
the noble conduct of Ambrose. Three days after, 
the physician, who did not reside at Saint-Ger- 
main was obliged to return to Paris. 

Madame de Varonne now found herself in the 
most needy circumstances. She had expended 
for Ambrose the little stock of ready money she 
possessed and had scarcely enough left to supply 
her wants for a week. She trembled at the 
thought of Ambrose being compelled to enter upon 
his labors again before he had entirely recovered 
at the risk of a relapse. She then felt more 
keenly than ever her deplorable situation, and re- 
proached herself for having accepted the assistance 
of the generous Ambrose. 

«¢ Without me,” said she, «« he would have been 
happy; by his work he could have procured a 
comfortable subsistence, but his attachment to 
me has kept him in the most abject poverty, and 
will, perhaps, cost him his life. 1 shall die with- 
out being able to make him any return for all he 
has done forme. Alas! how can I ever hope to 
repay him. God only can cancel this sacred debt. 
God, alone, can worthily recompense such sub- 
lime virtue!” 

A few evenings after she had returned to het 
little room, as she was endeavoring to combar 
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with such painful reflections Susan, in breathless 
haste, entered the room, saying, that a lady was 
below who wished to see her. 

«She is mistaken, surely,” said Madame de 
Varonne. 


«No, no!” replied Susan, «I saw this beau- | 
tiful lady, who said, ‘can you tell me where to | 


find Madame de Varonne; she lives at M. Davi- 
et’s, third story, upon the court-yard.’ 


splendid horses. I was at the door, «She lives 
here, madame,’ I said. «Will you have the 
goodness to request her,’ she asked <« to permit 


me to see her, for a few moments,’ and I ran here } 


as fast as I could.” 


As Susan ceased speaking a soft knock was } 


heard at the door. Madame de Varonne rose 


with much agitation and opened it when a lady 


richly dressed advanced toward her with a timid ° 


and affectionate air. Madame de Varonne sent 
Susan out of the room and when she found herself 
alone with the stranger, the latter said : 

«¢T am delighted, madame,” said she to her, 
‘¢to be able to inform you that the king has, at 
last, become acquainted with your situation and 


that he is prepared to make reparation to you for | 


the injustice you have suffered.” 
‘Oh Ambrose!’ cried Madame de Varonne 
elasping her hands and raising them toward hea- 


ven with the liveliest expression of joy and grati- | 


tude. 


The unknown lady could not refrain from ° 
tears as she listened to this passionate expression, ° 
and taking Madame de Varonne affectionately by ° 


the hand, 
«¢ Come with me,” said she, «« to the more suit- 
able lodgings which have been prepared for you.” 
«Ah madame,” interrupted Madame de Va- 
ronne, «« how can I express to you my feelings ? 
If I dared, madame—I would ask permission—I 


have a benefactor—allow me to go and acquaint | 


him with my good fortune.” 


«You are at liberty of course to do so,” re- } 


plied the lady. «I will not accompany you. 
Such a meeting as this should have no witnesses : 
but I will show you to your carriage, which is at 
the door.” 

«< My carriage !” 

«¢ Yes, madame, let us lose notime. Come.” 


When they went down to the street and she } 


heard the strange lady call for Madame de Va- 
ronne’s people she could scarcely believe she was 
awake. 


weakness to perform his usual amount of labor. 


Madame de Varonne experienced an inexpressi- | 


She asked } 


this from her carriage—her carriage drawn by six } 


She ordered the driver to take her to the | 
shop of M. Nicault, the coppersmith. When she ; 
arrived there and entered she found Ambrose in ° 
his working clothes, attempting in spite of his | 


MAGAZINE. 


. ble pleasure at the sight. He was laboring for 
‘ her and she had come to draw him, for ever, from 
} his hard employment, from misery and fatigue. 
' She then tasted in all its purity the happiness 
} which gratitude affords to noble souls. 
«« My dear Ambrose,” cried she, « follow me— 
come—leave this work—you shall labor no longer 
. —your fortune is changed.” 

Ambrose struck with astonishment begged in 
vain for an explanation—in vain he wished for 
time to put on his Sunday clothes. Madame de 
Varonne could neither hear nor. reply. She 
seized his arm, drew him out with her and forced 
him into her carriage. 

On the way, Madame de Varonne informed Am- 
brose of the visit of the lady; he listened with plea- 
sure mingled with fear and doubt ; he dared not be- 
lieve a happiness so extraordinary, so unexpected, 
could be real. At last the carriage stopped be- 

fore a fine house in the forest of Saint-Germain. 

They descended and entered the saloon where 

they found the unknown lady waiting for them. 
} She advanced toward Madame de Varonne and 
presented her with a paper. 

«¢ Here, madame,”’ said she, « is the certificate 
of a pension of ten thousand livres, which the 
king has charged me to present to you.” 
«« Ah what goodness!” cried Madame de Va- 
ronne. «But allow me to present to you this 
person, madame, a man of sublime virtue who is 
worthy of your protection and the favor of his 
sovereign.” 

At these words the embarrassment of Ambrose, 
who, till then had remained standing behind his 
} mistress was increased, he made some steps back- 
wards with an awkward air holding his cap in 
; his hand, and in spite of his excess of joy he ex- 
; perienced a painful confusion, to hear himself so 
; much praised; besides he was ashamed to appear 
before the ladies, without a perruque, with his 
leather apron and dirty vest. The unknown lady 
approached him : : 

‘Stay, Ambrose!” said she, «stay! let me 
look at you.” 

«« Heavens! madame,”’ replied Ambrose cast- 

ing down his eyes and turning his cap uneasily 
in his hands: ««I have done nothing but what is 
} very natural: there is nothing that should sur- 
; prise—” 
Here Madame de Varonne interrupted him and 
> detailed with as much warmth as rapidity, all 
> that she owed to Ambrose. At this recital the 
strange lady was much moved. 

«¢ After having witnessed so much ingratitude,’ 
said she, «‘ how much pleasure do I experience in 
finding two hearts truly sensible and grateful! 
Adieu, madame ; this house with the furniture is 
yours and you may draw for the first quarter of 
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your pension whenever you please.” She then, 
after embracing Madame de Varonne affectionate- 
ly, left her. Hardly had the door closed upon } 
her before it re-opened and the good physician 
to whom Ambrose owed his life entered. Ma- : 
dame de Varonne at once divined all;—it was to } 
this man she owed her good fortune. She ques- 
tioned him and learned from him that the lady } 
who had been to inform her of her change of for- | 
tune was Madame de P , who resided at Ver- } 
sailles and had much ialliactiens at court : 
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‘«« For ten years,” continued he, «I have been 


: her physician. I knew well her benevolent dis- 


position and was certain that having heard your 
history she would take a lively interest in your 
cause. I repeated what you had told me and you 
know the result.” 

Madame de Varonne no longer regarded Am- 
brose as her servant, but bestowed upon him 
half of her pension which was left entirely at 
> her disposal and always addressed him as hex 


? friend. 





For the Ladies’ Magazine. 
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BY MISS MARION H. RAND. 


(See Engravigg.) 


Beautirut earth! how I love to look 

On the varied page of thine open book, 

On the lights and shadows that round me fall, 
And know that my Father made them all. 

To sit in the shade of some spreading tree 
All, all alone with my thoughts to be, g 
And with the magical pen to trace 
The changeful beauties of thy bright face. 


Yet not alone in this sunny hour 
Have I sought thy woodlands, and felt thy power, 3 
For grateful thoughts-in my heart will rise 
As I view thy charms in each fair disguise, 
And fain in my rapture would lowly fall 
Before the Giver and Guide of all. 


Thou art fair, when the snow-flakes, soft and light, 
Clothe thee in robes of dazzling white, 

When the lonely streamlet is studded o’er 

With a starry brightness from shore to shore, 
When the moon-beams glance on the snowy height ‘ 
And all is so still, so pure, so bright— 

A spell seems resting on lake and glen 

Oh! beautiful earth—I love thee then. 


} When the sun is shedding a warmer glow 

: On the verdant plains, and the flowers below, 

} When the stream, from its icy chains unbound, 
; Goes murmuring on, with a gentle sound. 


; Far, far from the weary haunts of men, 
I love to gaze on thy beauties then. » 


; But fairest of all—oh! earth, art thou, 
’ When spring’s bright verdure hath crowned thy 


brow; 


> When flowers spring up, on the wooded steep, 
; And nature wakes from her death-like sleep; 

» When the birds rejoice in their life thus given 
‘ And all seems raising a hymn to heaven ; 

* Oh !—who can marvel that erring men 

. Aremost of all loth to leave thee then? 


‘ Tis sad to go, ’mid the winter’s air 
- When our hearts seem lightened of half their 


care ; 


> And sadder still, ’mid the spring’s glad lays 
Or the summer’s lengthening, happy days— 
‘ But when autumn comes with its funeral pall, 


And thoughtful shadows are round us all, 


Thou art fair when the snow-flakes pass away, 
’Neath the genial warmth of a summer day, 


3* 


, Then, only then, with thy slow decay, 
; Let me—oh! let me pass away. 


































BIRDS AND SONG.—No. V. 


THE MOCKING BIRD. 
s | 


BY ALBERT PIKE. 


Tuov glorious mocker of the world! I hear {; And with thy soul of music thou dost win 
Thy many voices ringing through the glooms { Their heart to harmony—no jar intrudes 
Of these green solitudes—and all the clear, Upon thy sounding melody. Oh, where, 
Bright joyance of their song enthralls the ear, | Amid the sweet musicians of the air, 


And floods the heart. Over the sphered tombs ' Is one so dear as thee to these old solitudes ? 
Of vanished nations rolls thy music tide. 
No light from history’s starlike page illumes 
The memory of those nations—they have died. 
None cares for them but thou—and thou mayst | 
sing, 
Perhaps, o’er me—as now thy song dothring | 
Over their bones by whom thou once wast deified. } 


ee ey 


Ha! what a burst was that! the A®olian strain 

Goes floating through the tangled passages 

Of the lone woods—and now it comes igain— 

A multitudinous melody—like a rain 

Of glossy music under echoing trees, 

Over a ringing lake; it wraps the soul 

With a bright harmony of happiness— 

Even as a gem is wrapped, when round it roll 
; ~ Their waves of brilliant flame—till we become, : 

The world’s turmoil and never ceasing-din, neta? 2 . 

Ev’n with the excess of our deep pleasure, dumb, : 


Where one from other’s no existence weaves, 4 oF" 
; ; And pant like some swift runner clinging to the 
Where the old sighs, the young turns gray and 








Thou scorner of all cities! Thou dost leave 





‘ goal. 
grieves, ‘ 
Where misery gnaws the maiden’s heart within: ; _I cannot love the man who doth not love, 
And thou dost flee into the broad green woods, ; (Even as men love light,) the song of birds : ; 
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For the first visions that my ie wove, /’ The darkness of existence to illume! 

To fill its sleep with, were, that I did rove Then why complain ?—When death shall cast 
Amid the woods—what time the snowy herds his blight 

Of morning cloud fled from the rising sun, Over the spirit, then my bones shall rest 

Into the depths of heaven’s heart ; as words Beneath these trees—and from thy swelling 


That from the poet’s tongue do fall upon breast, 
And vanish in the human heart; and then > 0 er them thy song shall pour like a rich flood of 
I revelled in those songs, and sorrowed, when 3 light. 
With noon-heat overwrought, the music’s burst ; — 
was done. 


TO A MOCKING BIRD IN THE CITY. 
I would, sweet bird! that I might live with | 


th BY MRS. GILMAN. 

ee, $ 

Amid the eloquent grandeur of the shades, Brrp of the south! is this a scene to waken 
Alone with nature—but it may not be; ; Thy native notes in thrilling, gushing tone ? 
I have to struggle with the tumbling sea ’ Thy woodland nest of love is all forsaken— 
Of human life, until existence fades Thy mate alone! 


Into death’s darkness. Thou wilt sing and soar 
Thro’ the thick woods and shadow-chequered } While stranger-throngs roll by, thy song is lend- 
glades, ing 
While nought of sorrow casts a dimness o’er ; Joy to the happy, soothings to the sad : 
The brilliance of thy heart—but I must wear, O’er my full heart it flows with gentle blending. 
As now, my garmenting of pain and care— And I am glad. 
‘As penitents of old their galling sackcloth wore. 
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And I will sing, though dear ones, loved and loving, 
Are left afar in my sweet nest of home, 


Yat: why complain ?—Wheti Giamgh fond hayes ; Though from that nest, with backward yearnings 


deferred ? anti 
‘ , z ’ “a , dd 
Have overshadowed Youth’s green paths with _ ORES Se 
gloom! ) 
Still, joy’s rich music is not all unheard,— ’ And with heart-music shall my feeble aiding, 


There is a voice sweeter than thine, sweet bird! 
To welcome me, within my humble home ;— 
There is an eye with love’s devotion bright, 


Still swell the note of human joy aloud, 
And with untrusting soul kind heaven upbraiding, 
Sigh mid the crowd. 
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THE CHINA TREE. 
BY DR. R. M. BIRD. 


Tuovucn the blossoms be ripe on the China tree, Oh, the pebble-strown beaches, that echo all day 
Though the flower of the orange be fair to see,— ; To the kill-deer’s shrill shriek and the bank- 


® And the pomegranate’s blush, and the humming- ; swallow’s lay 
bird’s wing, And at eve, when the harvest moon mellows the 
Throw the charms of elysium, O South, on thy ; shade, 
spring ; > To the sigh of the lover, the laugh of the maid! 


It is dearer to me to remember the North, China tree! though thy blossoms, in chaplets, 
Where searce the green leaf yet comes timidly ) may bond 


forth,— : The brows of the brave, and the necks of the fond, 


To walk in the gardens, and dream that I roam ¢! Never think that fit garlands our oak cannot form, 
Through the verdureless fields and the forests of } po) heads as majestic, and bosoms as warm, 


Home. They may sit in thy shade, but their dreams are 
away, 
If the golden-hued oriole sing from the tide, ‘ With the far hills and forest, yet naked the gray, 


#@ Oh, the blue bird is sweeter by Delaware’s side: ; With the floods roaring wildly, the fields lying bare, 


And the sound of that flood on the beaches so dear ! ' And the hearts,—oh, the hearts,—that make 


Ne’er ripples the river so pleasantly here. : paradise there ! 








[Inro the great newspaper maelstrom, how much 
goes down and is lost for ever Occcasionally, 
some thought-freighted argosy is saved from de- 
struction—is drawn back from the in-pressing 
waters, and her white wings spread to gentle 
Thus we rescue the fol- 
lowing from the oblivious waves that would soon 
have hidden it from view. It is from the pen of 
Mrs. Child, and is one of her letters to the Boston 
Courier. The calm, philosophic reader, will 
smile at some of the sentences—but, in others, 
even he, will find a beauty, a strength, and an 
energy of thought, lifting up, and stirring his soul 
to its very depths. 
worth preserving—and, to this end, we place it 
upon the pages of our magazine.—Eb.] 


gales on calmer seas. 


The whole letter is well 


At last, you have Ole Bull in Boston. Would 
that I could annihilate space, or invent some 
method to transmit the most delicate of vibra- 
tions by an aerial railroad, over two hundred 
miles of the earth’s surface. May no acccident 
happen in boats or cars; for if Ole Bull should 
lose his right hand, what could compensate the 
world for its loss? What delight could supply 
the place of that rush and whirl of golden melo- 
dies, gone mute for ever, to mortal ears. 

The scientific would remind me that earth 
need not go into mourning, while Vieux Temps 
remained. The musical world are divided into 
parties, each eager to prove that its idol is greater 
than the other. 
Vieux Temps so perfect, that not a single defi- 
ciency could be discovered in his performance. I 
believe it, and lam thankful for all greatness, 
and reverence all. But in listening to Ole Bull, 
where is the mind that could pause in its extatic 
wonder, to discover whether there were defici- 


Experienced critics pronounce 


encies or not! 
decree, pronounced the perfection of art; and as 


John 8. Dwight says, «to be that, he must be ' 


more than that.’ 
a favorite theory with me, perhaps a mistaken 
one, that genius, in its highest manifestations, 
not only delights the cultivated few, but finds 
its way to the universal heart. This is remark- 
ably true of the Shakspeare of poetry, and the 


It has, however, always been 


Vieux Temps is, by unanimous ° 


OLE BULL. 


} in this comparison. 


Shakspeare of the violin. There is no incongruity 
Ole Bull’s style is stikingly 
Shakspearian, with its rapid transitions from 
mirth to pathos, its stormy grandeur, and its fairy 


grace. The nature of the instrument increases 


» the similarity by «its appetizing harshness, its 


racy sharp volinity.”’ 

It would be curious to know how much climate 
has had to do with the flashing energy and impas- 
sioned earnestness of this Norwegian minstrel. 
The scenery and sounds, to which we are accus- 
tomed from infancy, are a spiritual atmosphere, 
imperceptibly fashioning the growth of our souls; 
and a nervous organization so acute and delicate 
as his, must have been peculiarly susceptible to 
all sensuous influences. Had he lived in the 
sunny regions of Greece or Italy, instead of sea- 
girt Norway, with its piled-up mountains, and 
thundering avalanches, and roaring waterfalls, 
and glancing auroras, and the shrill whispering of 
the northern wind through broad forests of pines, 
I doubt whether his violin could ever have dis- 
coursed such gumultuous life, or lulled itself to 
rest with such deep-breathing tenderness. 

Where on this planet is a place so sublimely 
appropriate as the rocky coast of Norway, to the 
newly invented A£olian sea signals. Metal pipes, 
attached to floating buoys, are placed among the 
breakers, and through these do the winds lift 
their warning voices, louder aud louder, as the 
sea rages more and more fiercely. Here is a 
magnificent storm-organ, on which to play «« Wind 
of the winter night, whence comest thou!’’ 

On this coast has Ole Bull, from childhood, 
heard the waves roar their mighty bass to the 
shrill soprano of the winds, and has seen it all 
subside into sun-flecked, rippling silence. In his 
music, methinks I hear all that Frederika Bremer 
says of «« The old sea-circled Narroway.” «Is 
the soul fatigued with the trifles of poor, every- 
Is it depressed by the confined atmos- 
By the dust of books, or the 
Fly, fly towards the still 
heart of Norway? Listen there to the fresh, 
mighty throbbing of the heart of nature! There 
wilt thou gain strength and life. Fresh and 
clear stand the thoughts of life there, as in the 
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day life ? 
phere of the room ? 
dust of company ? 
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days of their creation. Wilt thou gaze on the 
sublime? Behold the Gausta, which raises its 
colossal knees six thousand feet above the sur- 
face of the earth. Listen to the Rjuhan, the 
Voring, and Vedal rivers, foaming and thundering 
over the mountains, and plunging down into the 
abysses. Wilt thou see life in its fairest pomp ? 


See winter and summer embrace in old Norway. ‘ 


See how the silver stream winds itself down from 
the mountains; behind the leafy hills, see the 
snow mountains elevate themselves; observe the 
evening play of colors upon the heights and in 
the depths; see the affluent pomp of the storm, 
and the calm magnificence of the rainbow, as it 
vaults over the waterfall. Wilt thou delight 
thyself with the beautiful? The Satea-hut stands 
in the narrow valley; herds of cattle graze on 
the beautiful grassy meadows ; the Sater-maiden, 
with fresh color, blue eyes, and bright braids of 
hair, tends them, and sings the while the simple, 
gentle, melancholy airs of Norway.” 

Bostonians, ye have heard Ole Bulbul. Say, has 
not all this passed into his soul, and come out 
at the ends of his fingers? Has he not transmit- 
ted to you the moan of the sea, the flash of the 
aurora, the warbling of birds, and the gentle 
maiden’s song, to go with you, even into the far 
eternity? And should you hereafter visit Nor- 
way, would not the wondrous secrets of memory 
puzzle you with the question,—:« Has my soul 
been here before me?’’ Yea, verily. But you 
know it not; for the subtlest of all essences is 
this spiritual magnetism, which pervades our life. 

Even on our physical being do these sensuous 
influences leave their mark. They classify the 


nations, and are sometimes strongly impressed { 


on individuals. 


They would always be so, if 


we were free and true; for our bodies would ? 


then become perfect, transparent mediums of the 
spirit. Wordsworth thus describes the young 
maiden, to whom Nature was «both law and 
impulse :” 


THE CHRIST 


ae. Ns So 


Storm had been on the hills. The day had worn 
As ifa sleep upon the hours had crept; 

And the dark clouds that gather’d at the morn 
In dull, impenetrable masses slept, 

And the wet leaves hung droopingly, and all 

Was like the mournful aspect of a pall. 
Suddenly on the horizon’s edge a blue 
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— 


« She shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place, 

Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And Beauty, born of murmuring sound, 
Shall pass into her face.” 


AS ors 


This impress has music left on the countenance 
‘of Ole Bulbul. His habitual attitudes have a 
listening expression, which strongly reminds me 
of Allston’s wonderful picture of the Lady Hear- 
ing Music, in which the very finger-ends seem 
listening. 

I know not what significance the Nord-men 
have in the world’s spiritual history ; but it must 
be deep. Our much boasted Anglo-Saxon blood 
is but a rivulet from the great Scandinavian sea. 
The Teutonic language, ‘‘ with its powerful 
primeval words—keys to the being of things’’— 
is said by the learned to have come from the 
East. This language has every where mixed 
itself with modern tongues, and forms the bone 
and muscle of our own. To these Nord-men, 
with their deep reverence, their strong simplicity, 
their wild, struggle-loving will, we owe the in- 
vention of the organ, and of Gothic architecture. 
In these modern times, have they not sent us 
Swedenborg, that deep in-seeing prophet, as yet 
imperfectly understood, either by disciples or 
opponents ; and Frederika Bremer, gliding like 
the sun-light into the hearts of many nations; 
and Thorwaldsen, with his serene power and 
majestic grace; and Beethoven, with aspirations 
that leap forth beyond the « flaming bounds of 
time and space ;” and Ole Bull, with the primeval 
harmonies of creation vibrating through his soul 
in infinite variations ? 
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Reverence to the Nord-men; for assuredly 
their deep utterance comes to us from the very 
> Leart of things. 


we 


This letter is not written from New York. [| 
; cannot help it. It is written from where I am ; 
‘ and that is the memory of Ole Bull’s music. 


IAN’?S HOPE. 


WILLIS. 


And delicate line, as of a pencil, lay, 
And as it wider and intenser grew, 
The darkness faded silently away, 
And, with the splendor of a God, broke through 
The perfect glory of departing day— 
So, when his stormy pilgrimage is o’er, 
, Will light upon the dying christian pour. 




































For the Ladies’ Magazine. 


AN 


BY T. Ss A 
‘‘ Nor going to the ball?” said Mrs. Lindley, 
with a look and tone of surprise. «+ What has 

come over the girl ?”’ 
‘««I don’t know, but she says she’s not going.” 
‘¢ Does’nt her ball dress fit ?” 
‘< Yes, beautifully.” 
‘s What is the matter, then?” 
You had better go 
It is the strangest notion in the 


‘¢ Indeed, ma, I cannot tell. 
up and see her. 
vorld. Why, you could’nt hire me to stay at 
home.” 

Mrs. Lindley went up stairs, and entering her 
daughter’s room, found her sitting on the side of 
the bed, with a beautiful ball dress in her hand. 

‘It isn’t possible, Helen, that you are not 
going to this ball ?” she said. 

Helen looked up with a half serious, half smi- 
ling expression on her face. 

«I’ve been trying, for the last half hour,” she 
replied, «« to decide whether I ought to go, or stay 


at home. I think, perhaps, I ought to remain at 


home.” 

«But what earthly reason can you have for 
doing so? Don’t you like your dress ?” 
«OQ yes! very much. I think it beautiful.” 

‘«< Does’nt it fit you?” 

«« As well as any dress I ever had.” 

«: Are you not well ?” 

« Very well.” 

‘«« Then why not go to the ball ? 
largest and most fashionable of the season. 


It will be the 
You 
know that your father and myself are both going. 
We shall want to see you there, of course. Your 
father will require some very good reason for 
your absence.” 

Helen looked perplexed at her mother’s last 
remark. 

‘‘Do you think father will be displeased if I 
remain at home ?”’ she asked. 

«I think he will, unless you can satisfy him 
that your reason for doing so is a very good one. 
Nor shall I feel that you are doing right. I wish 
all my children to act under the government of a 
sound judgment. Impulse, or reasons not to be 


EVENING AT HOME. 


RTHUR. 


spoken of freely to their parents, should in no 
case influence their actions.” 

Helen sat thoughtful for more than a minute, 
and then said, her eyes growing dim as she spoke, 
‘«¢[ wish to stay at home for Edward’s sake.”’ 

«¢ And why for his, my dear ?” 

‘s He does’nt go to the ball, you know.” 

‘«« Because he is too young, and too backward 
But, that is 
V 


me. Ou 


You could’nt hire him to go there. 
no reason why you should remain at he 
would never partake of any social amusement, 
Let 
He must not ex- 


al] 


+} 
aii 


wT"e2 


were this always to influence you. him 


spend the evening in readir 


or 
inne 


<> 


pect his sisters to deny themsel\ 


es recrea- 
tion in which he cannot or will not participate.”’ 


‘«¢ He does not. I know he would not hear to 


such a thing as my staying at home on his ac- 
count.”’ 
‘« Then why stay ?” 

This 
is the way I have felt all day, whenever I have 
If I were to go, I know that I 
vould not have a moment’s enjoyment. He need 
To tell him 
that I did not wish to go will satisfy his mind.” 
Mrs. 


Lindley said, after a silence of some moments. 


«« Becauge I feel that I ought to do so. 
thought of going. 
not know why I remain at home. 


‘«¢] shall not urge the matter, Helen,” 
‘«¢ You are old enough to judge in a matter of this 
kind for yourself. But, I must say, I think you 
rather foolish. You will not find Edward dispo- 
sed to sacrifice so much for you.”’ 

«Of that I do not think, 


ought not to think.” 


mother. Of that I 


«¢ Perhaps not. Well, you may do as you like. 
But, I don’t know what your father will say.” 
Mrs. Lindley then left the room. 


Edward Lindley was at the critical age of 


eighteen; that period when many young men, 
especially those who have been blessed with 
But 
Edward was shy, timid, and bashful in company, 


sisters, would have highly enjoyed a ball. 


and could hardly ever be induced to go out to 
parties with his sisters. Still, he was intelligent 
for his years, and companionable. His many 
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good qualities endeared him to his family, and 
drew forth from his sisters towards him a very 
tender regard. 

Among his male friends were several about 
his own age, members of families with whom his 
own was on friendly terms. With these he 
associated frequently, and, with two or three 
others, quite intimately. For a month or two, 
Helen noticed that one and another of these ; 
young friends called every now and then for 
Edward, in the evening, and that he went out } 
with them and staid until bed time. But unless } 
his sisters were from home, he never went of his ; 
own accord. The fact of his being out with 3 
these young men, had, from the first, troubled » 
Helen ; though, the reason of her feeling troubled } 
she could not tell. Edward had good principles, 
and she could not bring herself to entertain fears 
of any clearly defined evil. Still a sensation of 
uneasiness was always produced when he was 
from home in the evening. 

Her knowing that Edward would go out, 
after they had all left, was the reason why Helen 
did not wish to attend the ball. The first thought 
of this had produced an unpleasant sensation in 
her mind, which increased the longer she debated 
the question of going away, or remaining at 
home. Finally, she decided that she would not 
go. This decision took place after the interview 
with her mother, which was only half an hour } 
from the time of starting. 

Edward knew nothing of the intention of his 
sister. He was in his own room, dressing to go 
out, and supposed, when he heard the carriage 
drive from the door, that Helen had gone ean 
the other members of the family. On descending } 
to the parlor, he was surprised to find her sitting 
by the centre table, with a book in her hand. 

‘Helen! Is this you! I thought you had gone } 
to the ball. Are you not well?” he said, quickly, 
? 
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and with surprise, coming up to her side. 

«IT am very well, brother,’ she replied, look- 
ing into his face with a smile of sisterly regard. 
«But I have concluded to stay at home this 
evening. I’m going to keep your company.” 

«Are you indeed! right glad am I of it! } 
though Iam sorry you have deprived yourself of $ 
the pleasure of this ball, which, I believe, is to 
be avery brilliant one. I was just going out, 
because it is so dull at home when you are all 
away.” 


eee 


“I am not particularly desirous of going to the 
ball. So little so, that the thoughts of you being 
left here all alone had sufficient influence over | 
me to keep me away.” 

‘«‘Indeed! Well, I must say you are kind.” 
Edward returned, with feeling. The self-sacri- 
ficing act of his sister had touched him sensibly. } 
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Both Helen and her brother played well. She 
upon the harp and piano, and he upon the flute 
and violin. Both were fond of music, and prac- 
tised and played frequently together. Part of the 
evening was spent in this way, much to the 
satisfaction of each. Then an hour passed in 
reading and conversation, after which, music was 
again resorted to. Thus passed the time 


} pleasantly until the hour for retiring came, when 


they separated, both with an internal feeling of 
pleasure more delightful than they had experienced 
for a long time. It was nearly three o'clock 
before Mr. and Mrs. Lindley, and the daughter 
who had accompanied them to the ball came 
home. Hours before, the senses of both Edward 
and Helen had been locked in forgetfulness. 

Time passed on. Edward Lindley grew up, 
and became a man of sound principles—a blessing 
to his family and society. He saw his sisters 
well married ; and himself, finally, led to the altar 
a lovely maiden. She made him a truly happy 
husband. On the night of his wedding, as he sat 
beside Helen, he paused for some time, in the 
midst of a pleasant conversation, thoughtfully. 
At last, he said, 

‘«« Do you remember, sister, the night you staid 
home from the ball to keep me company ?” 

«« That was many years ago, Yes, I remember 
it very well, now you have recalled it to my 
mind.” 

««I have often since thought, Helen,” he said, 
with a serious air, «‘that by the simple act of 
thus remaining at home for my sake, you were 
the means of saving me from destruction.” 

‘«« How so?” asked the sister. 

‘««T was just then beginning to form an intimate 
association with young men of my own age, 
nearly all of whom have since turned out badly. 
I did not care a great deal about their company ; 
still, I liked society and used to be with them 
frequently—especially when you and Mary went 
out in the evening. On the night of the ball to 
which you were going, these young men had a 
supper, and I was to have been with them. I 
did not wish particularly to join them, but 
preferred doing so to remaining at home alone. 
To find you, as I did, so unexpectedly, in the 
parlor, was an agreeable surprise indeed. I staid 
at home with a new pleasure, which was height- 
ened by the thought, that it was your love for 
me that had made you deny yourself for my 
gratification. We read together on that evening, 
we played together, we talked of many things. 
In your mind I had never before seen as much to 
inspire my own with high and pure thoughts. I 
remembered the conversation of the young men 
with whom I had been associating, and in which 
I had taken pleasure, with something like dis- 
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gust. It was low, sensual, and too much of it 
vile and demoralising. Never, from that hour, 
did I join them. Their way, even in the early 
stage of life’s journey, 1 saw to be downward, 
and downward it has ever since been tending. 
How often since have I thought of that point in 
time, so full-fraught with good and evil influences. 
Those few hours spent with you seemed to take 
scales from my eyes. I saw with a new vision. 


I thought and felt differently. Had you gone to the | 


ball, and I to meet those young men, no one can 
tell what might not have been the consequence. 
Sensual indulgences carried to excess, amid songs 
and sentiments calculated to awaken evil instead 


of good feelings, might have stamped upon my 
young and delicate mind a bias to low affections ‘ 


that never would have been eradicated. That 
was the great starting point in life—the period 
when I was coming into a state of rationality and 


freedom. The good prevailed over the evil: and 


by the agency of my sister, as an angel sent by . 


the Author of all benefits to save me.”’ 


thoughtful of her brothers at that critical period 
in life, when the boy is about passing up to the 


evil one. In closing this little sketch, we can 
say nothing better than has already been said by 
anaccomplished Americanauthoress, Mrs. Farrar. 

«« So many temptations,” she says, 
young men, of which young women know nothing, 
that it is of the utmost importance that young 
brothers’ evenings should be happily passed at 
home, that their friends should be your friends, 
that their engagements should be the same as 
yours, and that various innocent amusements 
should be provided for them in the family circle. 
Music is an accomplishment, chiefly valuable as 
a home enjoyment, as rallying round the piano 
the various members of a family, and harmoni- 
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’ privilege to be their companions. 
Like Helen Lindley, let every elder sister be : 
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zing their hearts as well as voices, particularly 
in devotional strains. I know no more agreeable 
and interesting spectacle, than that of brothers 
and sisters playing and singing together those 
elevated compositions in music and poetry which 


. gratify the taste and purify the heart, while their 


fond parents sit delighted by. I have seen and 
heard an elder sister thus leading the family choir, 
who was the soul of harmony to the whole house- 
hold, and whose life was a perfect example of 
those virtues which I am here endeavoring to 
inculeate. Let no one say, in reading this chap- 
ter, that too much is here required of sisters, 
that no one can be expected to lead such a self- 
sacrificing life; for the sainted one to whom I 
refer, was all I would ask any sister to be, and 
a happier person never lived. To do good and 
to make others happy was her rule of life, and 
in this she found the art of making herself so. 

‘«< Sisters should always be willing to walk, 
ride, visit with their brothers; and esteem it a 
It is worth 


while to learn innocent games for the sake of 


furnishing brothers with amusements, and making 


; home the most agreeable place to them... . . 
stage of manhood, and she may save them from } 
many a snare set for their unwary feet by the | 


«T have been told by some, who have passed 
unharmed through the temptations of youth, that 
they owed their escape from many dangers to the 
intimate companionship of affectionate and pure 
minded sisters. They have been saved from a 
hazardous meeting with idle company by some 


’ home engagement, of which their sisters were 


the charm; they have refrained from mixing 
with the ingpure, because they would not bring 
home thoughts and feelings which they could not 
they 
have put aside the wine-cup and abstained from 
stronger potations, because they would not pro- 


share with those trusting, loving friends; 


} fane with their fumes the holy kiss, with which 
; they were accustomed to bid their sisters good 


night. 


JERUSALEM. 


BY 


Queen of Judea’s stricken land, 
Thy garland, faded from thy brow, 
Lies withered on the desert’s sand 
And trampled by the Arab now. 
The laurel boughs of Lebanon 


WILLIAM 





WALLACE. 


Still brush the blue, unspotted sky :— 
There plumes still quiver in the sun, 
Which lights thy ruins from on high ;— 
But on thy brow so desolate, 
Seems stamps the blasting seal of fate. 
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VISIT TO THE GIANT’S CAUSEWAY. 


BY M. A. TITMARSH,. 


Author of the “ Yellowplush Correspondence.” 


Tue little town of Ballycastle does not con- } ner, as if it was their right: dogs as fierce as the 
tain much to occupy the traveller: behind the } children came yelling after the vehicle, and the 
church stands a ruined old mansion with round } faces which scowled out of the black cabins were 
turrets, that must have been a stately tower in ) not a whit more good-humored. We passed by 
former days. The town is modern, but almost } one or two more clumps of cabins, with their turf 
as dismal as the tower. A little street beyond it } and corn-stacks lying together at the foot of the 
slides off into a potato field—the peaceful barrier } hills ; placed there for convenience of the children, 
of the place ; and hence I could see the tall rock } doubtless, who can thus accompany the car either 
of Bengore, with the sea beyond and a pleasing ; way, and shriek out their «« Bonny gantleman, gie 
landscape stretching toward it. us a hap’ny.” A couple of churches, one with a 

Dr. Hamilton’s elegant and learned book has } pair of pinnacles blown off, stood in the dismal 
an awful picture of yonder head of Bengore; and } open country ; and a gentleman’s house here and 
hard by it the Guide-book says is a coal-mine, } there: there were no trees about them, but a 
where Mr. Barrow found a globular stone ham- ; brown grass round about—hills rising and falling 
mer, which he infers was used in the coal-mine } in front, and the sea beyond. The oceasional 
before weapons of iron were invented. The } view of the coast was noble; wild Bengore tower- 
former writer insinuates that the mine must have } ing eastward as we went along; Raghery Island 
been worked more than a thousand years ago, } before us, in the steep rocks and caves of which 
‘before the turbulent chaos of events that suc- } Bruce took shelter when driven from yonder 
ceeded the eighth century.” Shall I go and see } Scottish coast, that one sees stretching blue in 
a coal-mine that may have been worked a thou- } the northeast. 
sand years since? Why go see it? says idleness : I think this wild gloomy tract through which 
to be able to say that I have seen it. Sheridan’s } one passes, is a good prelude for what is tobe the 
advice to his son here came into my mind ;* and great sight of the day; and got my mind to a pro- 
I shall reserve a description of the mine, and an ° per state of awe by the time we were near the 
antiquarian dissertation regarding it, for publica- § journey’s end; and turning away shoreward by 
tion elsewhere. the fine house of Sir Francis Macnaghten, went 

Ballycastle must not be left without recording > toward a lone handsome inn, that stands close to 
the fact, that one of the snuggest inns in the coun- } the Causeway. The landlord at Ballyeastle had 
try is kept by the postmaster there ; who has also ; lent me Hamilton’s book, to read on the road; 
a stable full of good horses for travellers who » but I had no time then to read more than half-a- 
take his little inn on the way to the Giant’s ? dozen pages of it. They described how the 
Causeway. author, a clergyman distinguished as a man of 
science, had been thrust out of a friend’s house by 
hilly. The cabins along the road are scarcely { the frightened servants one wild night, and butch- 
better than those of Kerry, the inmates as ragged, ; ered by some White Boys, who were outside, and 
and more fierce and dark-looking. I never was ; called for his blood. I had been told at Belfast, 
so pestered with juvenile beggars, as in the dismal that there was a corpse in the inn; was it there 
village of Ballintoy. A crowd of them rushed ; now? It had been driven on, the car-boy said, 
after the car, calling for money ina fierce man- ; «in a handsome hearse and four to Dublin the 

whole way.” It was gone, but I thought the 

* «IT want to go into a coal-mine,” says Tom house looked as if the ghost _— there. See, 
Sheridan, «in order to say I have been there.” yonder are the black rocks stretching to Portrush ; 
“ Well, then, say so,” replied the admirable father. { how leaden and gray the sea looks ! how gray and 
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leaden the sky! You hear the waters roaring 
evermore, as they have done since the beginning 
of the world. The car drives up witha dismal 
grinding noise of the wheels to the big lone house ; 
there’s no smoke in the chimneys ; the doors are 
locked; three savage-looking men rush after the 
car; are they the men who took out Mr. Hamil- 


moonlight? Is every body, I wonder, dead in 
that big house? 
men are up? 


and you are ushered into a very comfortable 
room ; and the men turn out to be guides. Well, 
thank Heaven it’s no worse! I had fifteen pounds 
still left; and, when desperate, have no doubt 
should fight like a lion. 

The traveller no sooner issues from the inn, by 
a back door, which he is informed will lead him 
straight to the Causeway, than the guides pounce 


gar-boys, with boxes of spars, ready to tear him 
and each other to pieces seemingly, yell and baw] 
incessantly round him. «I’m the guide Miss 
Henry recommends,” shouts one; «I’m 
Macdonald’s guide,”’ pushes in another; « This 
way,” roars a third, and drags his prey down a 
precipice; the rest of them clambering and quar- 
relling after. I had no friends, I was perfectly 
helpless, 1 wanted to walk down to the shore by 
myself, but they would not let me, and I had 
nothing for it but to yield myself into the hands 
oi the guide who had seized me, who hurried me 


each side by rugged cliffs and rocks, against which 
the waters came tumbling, frothing, and roaring 
furiously. Upon some of these black rocks two 


me into it. 
where the channel came gurgling in; we were up 
one swelling wave that came in a huge advancing 
body ten feet above us, and were plunging madly 


leisure to ask myself why the deuce I was in that 


madly from one huge liquid mountain to another 
—four rowers whom I was bound to pay. I say, 
the query came qualmishly across me, why the 












on the shore. 

The guide began pouring his professional jargon 
into my ears. «Every one of them bays,” says 
he, «has a name (take my place, and the spray 


Mr. $ 
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the next, Port na Gange ; them rocks is the Stook- 
awns (for every rock has his name as well as every 
bay ;) and yonder—give way, my boys—hurray, 
we’re over it now, has it wet you much, sir? 
that’s the little cave; it goes five hundred feet 
under ground, and the boats goes in it easy of a 


- calm day.” 


ton—took him out and butchered him in the } 


Will they let us in before those » 
Out comes a pretty smiling girl, ’ 
with a curtsey, just as the savages are at the car, : 


‘Ts it a fine day or a rough one, now 2” said I ; 
the internal disturbance going on with more se- 
verity then ever. 

«It’s betwixt and between; or, I may say, 
neither one nor the other. Sit up, sir; look at 
the entrance of the cave: don’t be afraid, sir; 
never has an accident happened in any one of these 


; boats, and the most delicate ladies has rode in 


upon him, with a dozen rough boatmen, who are } 
likewise lying in wait; and a crew of shrill beg- 


< 


: gen”? 
, : 


down the steep to a little wild bay, flanked on | 


them on rougher days than this. Now, boys, 
pull to the big cave; that, sir, is six hundred and 
sixty yards in length, though some says it goes 
for miles inland, where the people sleeping in 
their houses hears the waters roaring under them.” 

The water was tossing and tumbling into the 
mouth of the little cave. I looked—for the guide 
would not let me alone till I did—and saw what 
might be expected—a black hole of some forty 
feet high, into which it was no more possible to 
see than into a mill-stone. «+ For Heaven’s sake, 
says I, «if you’ve no particular wish to see 
the mouth of the big cave, put about and let us 
see the Causeway and get ashore.” This was 
done, the guide meanwhile telling some story of a 
ship of the Spanish Armada having fired her guns at 
two peaks of rock, then visible, which the crew 
mistook for chimney-pots—what benighted fools 
these Spanish Armadilloes must have been—it is 
easier to sée a rock thana chimney-pot ; it is easy 


- to know that chimney-pots do not grow on rocks 


or three boats were lying; four men seized a boat, | 
pushed it shouting into the water, and ravished ’ 
We had slid between two rocks, ° 


? 
5 
2 
2 
) 
$ 


down another the descent causes a sensation in ° 
the lower regions of the stomach, which it is not ’ ed at Hungerford-market is a more majestic ob- 


at all necessary here to deseribe,) before I had ° 


boat, with four rowers hurrooing and bounding ‘ 


—but where, if you please, is the Causeway ? 

‘«« That’s the Causeway before you,”’ says the 
guide. 

«¢ Which?” 

‘«« That pier which you see jutting out into the 
bay, right a-head.”’ 

«« And have I travelled a hundred and fifty 
miles to see that ?” 

I declare, upon my conscience, the barge moor- 


ject, and seems to occupy as much space. As for 
telling a man that the Causeway is merely a part 
of the sight; that he is there for the purpose of 


} examining the surrounding scenery; that if he 


looks to the westward he will see Portrush and 


; Donegal-head before him; that the cliffs imme- 


devil I was there, and why not walking calmly : 


diately in his front are green in some places, 


} black in others, interspersed with blotches of 
; brown and streaks of verdure ; what is all this to 
, a lonely individual lying sick in a boat, between 
} two immense waves that only give him momen- 


won’t come over you;) that is Port Noffer, and ‘ 


tary glimpses of the land in question, to show 
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that it is frightfully near, and yet you arean hour 
from it? They won’t let you go away—that 
cursed guide will tell out his stock of legends and 
stories. The boatman insist upon your looking 
at boxes of «« specimens,” which you must buy of 
them; they laugh as you grow paler and paler; 
they offer you more and more « specimens ;”’ even 


rocks to keep the beggars away, or fling them in 
the water when they appear. 

And now, by force of money, having got rid of 
the sea and land beggars, you are at liberty to 
examine at your leisure the wonders of the place. 
There is not the least need for a guide to attend 
the stranger, unless the latter have a mind to 
the dirty lad who pulls number three, and is not } listen to a parcel of legends, which may be well 
allowed by his comrades to speak, puts in his oar, ; from the mouth of a wild simple peasant who 
and hands you over a piece of Irish diamond (it ; believes in his tales; but are odious from a dul- 
looks like half-sucked-alicompayne) and scorns { lard who narrates them at the rate of sixpence a 
you. «Hurray, lads, now for it, give way!” lie. Fee him and the other beggars, and at last 
how the oars do hurtle into the rullocks, as the { you are left tranquil to look at the strange scene 
boat goes up an aqueous mountain, and then down ; with your own eyes, and enjoy your own thoughts 
intosone of those cursed maritime valleys where ; at leisure. 


§ 
Q 
there is no rest as on shore! That is, if the thoughts awakened by such a 
; 
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At last, after they had pulled me enough about, } scene may be called enjoyment; but for me, I 
and sold me all the boxes of specimens, I was ; confess, they are too near akin to fear to be plea- 
permitted to land at the spot whence we set out, ‘ sant; and I don’t know that I would desire to 
and whence, though we had been rowing for an } change that sensation of awe and terror which the 
hour, we had never been above five hundred yards ; hour’s walk occasioned, for a greater familarity 
distant. Letall cockneys take warning from this; ; with this wild, sad, lonely place. The solitude 
let the solitary one, caught issuing from the back } is awful. I can’t understand how those chatter- 
door of the hotel, shout at once to the boatman to } ing guides dare to lift up their voices here, and 
be gone—that he will have none of them. Let } ery for money. 
him, at any rate, go first down to the water to It looks like the beginning of the world, some- 
determine whether it be smooth enough to allow ; how; the sea looks older than in other places, the 
him to take any pleasure by riding on its surface. ? hills and rocks strange, and formed differently 
For after all, it must be remembered that it zs } from other rocks and hills—as those vast dubious 
pleasure we come for—that we are not od/iged to ; monsters were formed who possessed the earth be- 
take those boats. Well, well! I paid ten shil- ? fore man. The hill-tops are shattered into a 
lings for mine, and ten minutes before would ; thousand cragged fantastical shapes; the water 
cheerfully have paid five pounds to be allowed to ; comes swelling into scores of little strange creeks, 
quit ; it was no hard bargain after all. or goes off with a leap, roaring into those mysteri- 

The first act on shore was to make a sacrifice } ous caves yonder, which penetrate who knows 
to Sanctissima Tellus; offering up to her a neat ; how far into our common world? The savage 
and becoming Taglioni coat, bought for a guiena } rock-sides are painted of a hundred colors» Does 
in Covent Garden only three months back. I ; the sun ever shine here? When the world was 
sprawled on my back on the smoothest of rocks ; moulded and fashioned out of a formless chaos, 
that is, and tore the elbows to pieces; the guide } this must have been the dit over—a remnant ot 
picked me up; the boatmen did not stir, for they chaos! Think of that! It is a tailor’s simile. 
had had their will of me; the guide alone picked ; Well, I am a cockney: I wish I were in Pall 
me up, I say, and bade me follow him. We went Mall! Yonder is a kelp-burner; a lurid smoke 
across a boggy ground in one of the little bays, } from his burning kelp rises up to the leaden sky, 
round which rise the green walls of the cliff, ter- ; and he looks as naked and fierce as Cain. Bub- 
minated on either side by a black crag, andthe line ; bling out of the rocks at the very brim of the sea 
of the shore washed by the poluphlosboiotic, nay, rises a little crystal spring; how comes it there ? 
the poluphlosbiotatotic sea. Two beggars stepped ; and there is an old gray hag beside it, who has 
over the bog after us, howling for money, and ' been there hundreds and hundreds of years, and 
each holding up a cursed box of specimens. No ; there sits and sells whiskey at the extremity of 
oaths, threats, entreaties, would drive this vermin { creation! How do you dare sell whiskey there, 
away; for some time the whole scene had been ; old woman? Did youserve old Satan with a glass 
spoilt by the incessant and abominable jargon of ; when he lay along the Causeway here? In reply, 
them, the boatmen, and the guides. I was obliged { she says, she has no change for a shilling: she 
to give them money to be left in quiet , and if, as ; never has; but her whiskey is good. 
no doubt will be the case, the Giant’s Causeway ; This is not a description of the Giant’s Cause- 
shall be a still greater resort of travellers than ; way (as some clever critic will remark,) but of a 
ever, the county must put policemen on the ‘ Londoner there, who is by no means so interest- 
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ing an object as the natural curiosity in question. 
That single hint is sufficient; I have not a word 
more to say. ‘If,’ says he, «you cannot des- 
cribe the scene lying before us—if you cannot 
state from your personal observation that the 
number of basaltic pillars composing the Cause- 
way has been computed at about forty thousand, 
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et 


hither for a month, and brood over the place, h® 
} might in some of those lofty heroic lines which 
, the author of the «« Morte d’Arthur’’ know how to 
{ pile up, convey to the reader a sense of this 
gigantic desolate scene. 
poet ? 


What! you, too, are a 
Well then, Jenkins, stay ! but believe me, 
you had best take my advice and come off. 


which vary in diameter, their surface presenting ° 


the appearance of a tesselated pavement of poly- ' 


gonal stones—that each pillar is formed of several 
distinct joints, the convex end of the one being 
accurately fitted into the concave of the next, and 
the length of the joints varying from five feet to 
four inches—that although the pillars are poly- 
gonal, there is but one of three sides in the whole 
forty thousand (think of that!) but three of nine 
sides, and that it may be safely computed that 


five, six, or seven sides ; if you cannot state some- 
thing useful, you had much better, sir, retire and 
get your dinner.”’ 


Never was summons more gladly obeyed. The ° 


dinner must be ready by this time; so, remain 
you, and look on at the awful scene, and copy it 
down in words, if you can. If at the end of this 
trial you are dissatisfied with your skill as a pain- 


ter, and find that the biggest of your words can- 


not render the hues and vastness of that tremend- 
ous swelling sea—of those lean solitary crags 
standing rigid along the shore, where they have 
been watching the ocean ever since it was made 
—of those gray towers of Dunluce standing upon 
a leaden rock, and looking as if some old, old 
princess, of some old, old fairy times, were dra- 
gon-guarded within—of yon flat stretches of sand 
where the Scotch and Irish mermaids hold con- 
ference—come away, too, and prate no more 
about the scene! 
Jenkins, which passes even our powers. 
feel the beauty of a magnificent landscape, per- 


haps; but we can describe a leg of mutton and } 


turnips better. Come, then, this scene is for our 
betters to depict. If Mr: Tennyson were to come 


eee 


There is that in nature, dear ; 
We can ; 


The worthy landlady made her appearance with 
; the politest of bows and an apology—for what 

does the reader think a lady should apologize in 

the most lonley rude spot in the world? because 
; a plain servant-woman was about to bring in the 
; dinner, the waiter being absent on leave at Cole- 
} rain! O heaven and earth! where will thegen- 
teel end? I replied philosophically, that I did 


} not care twopence for the plainness or beauty of 
ninety-nine out of one hundred pillars have either | 


the waiter, but that it was the dinner I looked to, 
’ the frying whereof made a great noise in the huge 
lonely house ; and it must be said, that though the 
; lady was plain, the repast was exceedingly good. 
‘‘] have expended my little all,” says the land- 
) lady, stepping in with a speech after dinner, «in 

the building of this establishment; and though to 

a man its profits may appear small, to such a 
: being as I am it will bring, I trust, a sufficient 
return ;’’ and on my asking her why she took the 
place, she replied, that she had always, from her 
earliest youth, a fancy to dwell in that spot, and 
had accordingly realized her wish by building this 
hotel—this mausoleum. In spite of the bright 
fire, and the good dinner, and the good wine, it 
was impossible to feel comfortable in the place; 
and when the car wheels were heard, I jumped up 
with joy tw take my departure and forget the 
, awful lonely shore, that wild, dismal, genteel inn. 
} A ride over a wide gusty country, in a gray, 
misty, moonlight, the loss of a wheel at Bush- 
mills, and the escape from a tumble, were the 
delightful varieties after the late awful occur- 
rences. ‘‘Sucha being,’ as I am, would die of 
» loneliness in that hotel; and so let all brother 
cockneys be warned. 


Oe —_ 


FAREWELL. 


We do not know how much we love, 
Until we come to leave, 
An aged tree, a common flower, 
Are things o’er which we grieve. 
There is a pleasure in the pain 
That brings us back the past again. 


We linger while we turn away, 
We cling while we depart ; 
unmarked till then, 
Come crowding on the heart. 
Let what will lure our onward way, 
Farewell’s a bitter word to say. 


And memories, 
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WILLIAM AND MARY HOWITT. 


[From a very interesting volume, briefly noticed in our 
last number, entitled “‘ A New Spirit of the Age,” we take 
the following article. It will commend itself at once to 
the attention of our readers.—Epb 


— 


“ While the still morn went out with sandals grey, 

He touched the tender stops of various quilis, 

With eager thought, warbling his Doric lay ; 

And now the sun had stretched out all the hills, 

And now was dropt into the western bay ; 

And last he rose, and twitched the ample blue : 

To-morrow to fresh woods, and pastures new.” 
Lycipas. 


‘* And all was conscience and tender heart. 


And so discreet and fair of eloquence, 

So bénigne and sv digne of reverence, 

And couldé so the people’s heart embrace, 
That each her loveth that looketh on her face. 


Published was the bounty of her name, 
And eke beside in many a region : 
If one saith well, another saith the same. 


There n’ as discord, rancour, or heaviness, 

In all the land, that she ne could appease, 

And wisely bring them all in hearts ofease.’-—CHAUCER. 

Tue numerous literary labors of William and 
Mary Howitt, are so inextricably and so interes- 
tingly mixed up with their biographies, that they 
can only be appropriately treated under one head. 

William Howitt is a native of Derbyshire, 
where his family have been considerable landed 
proprietors for many generations. In the reign 
of Elizabeth a Thomas Howitt, Esq., married a 
Miss Middleton, and on the division of the estate, 
of which she was co-heiress, the manors of 
Wansley and Eastwood fell to the lot of Mrs. 
Howitt, who came to reside with her husband at 
Wansley Hall in Nottinghamshire. 

The Howitts—according to a memoir of their 
early days, now out of print, and of which we 
shall avail ourselves, as far as it goes, having as- 
certained its authenticity—the Howitts appear 
to have been of the old school of public squires, 
who led a jolly, careless life—hunting, shooting, 
feasting, and leaving their estate to take care of 
itself as it might, and which, of course, fell into 
a steady consumption. The broad lands of Wans- 
ley and Eastwood slipped away pice-meal; Wans- 
ley Hall and its surrounding demesne followed ; 
the rectory of Eastwood, which had been a com- 
fortable berth for a younger son, was the last 
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portion of Miss Middleton’s dowry, which linger- 
ed in the family, and that was eventually sold to 
the Plumtre family, in which it yet remains. 
The rectors of Eastwood appear, from family 
documents, to have very faithfully followed out 
such an education as they may be supposed to 
have received from their parents. They were 
more devoted to the field than the pulpit; and 
the exploits of the last rector of the name of 
Howitt and old Squire Rolleston, of Watnall, are 
not yet forgotten. 

The demesne of one heiress being dissipated, 
there was not wanting another with which to re- 
pair the waste with her gold. The great-grand- 
father of our author married the daughter and sole 
heiress of a gentleman in Nottinghamshire, with 
whom he received a large sum in money. This 
was soon spent, and so much was the lady’s 
father exasperated at the hopeless waste of his 
son-in-law, that he cut off his own daughter with 
a shilling, and left the estate to an adopted son. 
The disinherited man did not, however, learn 
wisdom from this lesson, unless he considered it 
wisdom << to daff the world aside and let it pass ;”’ 
he adhered stoutly to the hereditary habits and 
maxims of his ancestors ; and a wealthy old aunt 
of his, residing at Derby, getting a suspicion that 
he only waited her death to squander her hoard 
too, adopted the stratagem of sending a messen- 
ger to Heanor to announce to him the melancholy 
intelligence of her decease. The result justified 
her fears. The jolly squire liberally rewarded 
the messenger, and setting the village bells 
a-ringing, began his journey towards Derby to 
take possession. To his great consternation and 
chagrin, however, instead of finding the lady dead, 
he found her very much alive indeed, and ready 
to receive him with a most emphatic announce- 
ment, that she had followed the example of his 
father-in-law, and had struck him out of her will 
altogether. She faithfully kept her word. The 
only legacy which she left to this jovial spend- 
thrift was his great two-handled breakfast pot, 
out of which he consumed every morning as much 
toast and ale as would have «: filled’ a baron of 
the fourteenth century. 

This old gentleman seems to have been not 
only of a most reckless, but also of an unresent- 
ful disposition. He appears to have continued a 
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familiar intercourse with the gentleman who su- 
perceded him in the estate, who likewise main- 
tained towards him a conduct that was very hon- 
orable. 
true 


The disinherited squire was one of the 
Squire and spent the 
remainder of his life in a manner particularly 


Western-School, 


characteristic of the times. He and another dilapi- | 


dated old gentlemen of the name of Johnson, used to 
proceed from house to house amongst their friends, 


own, carousing and drinking «jolly good ale and 
old.” 
these places, regularly going out with the grey- 
hounds in the morning, or if it were summer, 


a-fishing, and carousing in the evenings, till one ' 


one day the butler gave them a hint, by announc- 
ing that «the barrel was out.” On this they 


proceeded to Lord Middleton’s, at Wollerton, : 
a eee ce ee? ° 2 
and after a similar career and asimilar carousing, ° 


to the house of a gentleman in Lincolnshire. The 


building of Wollerton Hall, it is said, considera- | 


bly impoverished the Middleton family; but 


Lord Middleton was unmarried; and as the Lin- ‘ 
colnshire gentleman had an only daughter and a ; 


splendid fortune, family tradition says, that by 
extolling the parties to each other a match was 
brought about by these old gentlemen, much to 


the satisfaction of both sides; and they were 


made free of the cellar and the greyhounds for the 
remainder of their lives. 
The son of this spendthrift, instead of being 


possessed of an estate, became a manager of a 
There ; 


part of it for the fortunate proprietor. 
was, however, a friendly feeling always kept up 
between the new proprietors and the Howitts, 
and by this means the father of our author—who 
was a man of a different stamp from his progeni- 
tors—was enabled, in some degree, to restore the 


fortunes of the family, and to establish a hand- $ 


some property. Miss Tantum, whom he mar- 


ried, was a member of the Society of Friends, as | 
her ancestors had been from the commencement { 
of the Society ; and Mr. Thomas Howitt, previ- : 
ous to his marriage, as was required by the rules | 
of the friends, entered the Society, and has al- } 


ways continued in it. 


William Howitt, the subject of the present bi- ‘ 


ographical sketch, is one of six brothers. 
educated at different schools of the Friends; but, 
as we have frequently heard him declare, was 
much more indebted to a steady practice of self- 
instruction than to any school or teacher whatever. 


He early showed a predilection for poetry, | 
and in a periodical of that day, called « Literary : 
Recreations,” a copy of some verses «‘ On Spring”’ 
may be found, stated to be by « William Howitt, : 


a boy 13 years of age.”’ 
was not at school, he was accustomed, with his 
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They sojourned a long time at one of 


He was ° 


During the time that he | 
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eldest brother, to stroll all over the country, 
> shooting, coursing, and fishing, with an indefati- 
gable zeal which would have delighted any of the 
Nimrods from whom he was descended. Asa 
boy he had been an eager birds’-nester, and these 
after pursuits, together with a strong poetical 
temperament, and a keen perception of the beau- 
ties of nature, made him familiar with all the 


; haunts, recesses, productions, and creatures of 
till probably they had scarcely a home of their } 


the country. In this manner the greatest portion 


of his early life was spent. After he arrived at 
manhood, however, those country pleasures were 
; blended with an active study of Chemistry, Bot- 
; any, Natural and Moral Philosophy, and of the 
works of the best writers of Italy, France, and 
; his own country. 
; his youngest brother, now Dr. Howitt, to the 
i study of British Botany, and the Doctor has 
since prosecuted it with more constancy and suc- 
cess than himself. General literature, and poetry, 
soon drew his attention more forcibly, and his 
} marriage, in his twenty-eighth year, no doubt 
naturally contributed to strengthen this tendency. 
The lady of his choice was Miss Mary Botham, 
: of Uttoxeter, in Staffordshire, also a member ot 
> the Society of Friends, and now familiar to the 
> public as the delightful authoress, Mary Howitt. 
Mary Howitt is, by her mother’s side, directly 
, descended from Mr. William Wood, the Irish pa- 
> tentee, about whose halfpence, minted under a 
contract from the Government of George II., 
Dean Swift raised such a disturbance with his 
Jrapier’s Letters,’’ successfully preventing the 
> issue of the coinage, and saddling Mr. Wood with 
? a loss of £60,000, Sir Robert Walpole, the min- 
: ister, resisting all recompense for his loss, al- 
; though Sir Isaac Newton, who was appointed to 
; assay the coinage, pronounced it better than the 
’ contract required, and Mr. Wood, of course, 
: justly entitled to remuneration. His son, Mr. 
} Charles Wood, the grandfather of Mrs. Howitt, 
; and who became assay-master in Jamaica, was 
} the first who introduced platinum into Europe. 
Mr. Howitt on his marriage went to reside in 
Staffordshire, and continued there about a year. 
; Mrs. Howitt and himself being of the most con- 
genial taste and disposition, determined to pub- 
lish jointly a volume of poetry. This appeared 
; under the title of «« The Forest Minstrel,” in 1823. 
; It was highly applauded by the press, and is suf- 
; ficiently characteristic of both its writers—the 
; irresistible tendency of one to describe natural 
scenery, and the legendary propensities of the 
other. 
Soon after their marriage they undertook a 
) walk into Scotland, having long admired warmly 
; the ballad poetry and traditions of that country. 
' In this ramble, after landing at Dumbarton, they 
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went on over mountain and moorland, wherever 
they proposed to go, for one thousand miles, ; 
walking more than five hundred of it, Mrs. How- ° 
itt performing the journey without fatigue. They 
crossed Ben’ Lomond without a guide, and after ' 
enjoying the most magnificent spectacle of the 
clouds alternately shrouding and breaking away | 
from the chaos of mountains around them, were ‘ 
enveloped by a dense cloud, and only able to 
effect their descent with great difficulty, and with 
considerable hazard. They visited Loch Katrine, 
Stirling, Edinburgh, and all the beautiful scenery 
for many miles around it, traversed Fifeshire, 
and then, taking Abbotsford in their route, walk- 
ed through the more Southern parts, visiting | 
many places interesting for their historical or po- 
etical associations, on to Gretna Green, where all 
the villagers turned out brimfull of mirth, suppo- 
sing they were come there to be married, especi- 
ally as they entered the public house where such 
matches are completed, and engaged the landlord 
to put them in the way to Carlisle. They return- 
ed by way of the English lakes, having, as they 
have been frequently heard to declare, enjoyed ° 
the most delightful journey imaginable. 

Soon after their return, they settled in Notting- 
ham; Mr. Howitt, though actively engaged in 
business, still devoted his leisure to literary pur- | 
suits. Here they soon published another joint 
volume of poems, called ««The Desolation of } 
Eyam,” which was received with equal favour ; 
by the public. The attention which these two » 
volumes excited, brought many applications from 
the editors of Annuals and Magazines; and both ° 
Mr. and Mrs. Howitt for some years contributed ; 
a great variety of articles to these publications. 

Mr. Howitt possesses such versatility that ° 
there are few quarters of literature in which his ; 
contributions would not equal the best. His : 
papers in the «« Heads of the People’’ were excel- : 
lent. Mrs. Howitt’s ballads have the true ballad ; 
spirit, and some of them are of exceeding sweet- 
ness. Her simplicity is without feebleness, and 
her occasional openings into power are striking 
and noble. 

The circumstance of their names having become 
attached to so many separate articles, now led to ; 
a separate publication of volumes. Mrs. Howitt ‘ 
has since published «« The Seven Temptations,” | 
a dramatic work; «Wood Leighon,” a prose 
fiction, and several volumes for the young, all 
of which have acquired deserved popularity. 

Within the last half century, a somewhat new 
class of writing has been introduced into this 
country with great success, and most fortunately 
for the public taste, as its influence is most ; 
healthy and sweet, most refreshing and soothing, 
most joyous, yet mostinnocent. It is that of the 
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; unaffected prose pastoral. After Sir Philip Sid- 


ney’s «« Arcadia,” there was no work which had 
so much of this spirit of the green fields and 
woods, as Walton’s «« Complete Angler.” A long 
period then intervened, and the same feeling can 


: hardly be said to have shown itself, excepting in 
} some of the works of Mrs Barbauld, until the 


time of Burns, and Wordsworth, and Keats, in 


; poetry, and Mrs. Mitford and Leigh Hunt in 
) prose. 


The numerous essays and delightful 
papers of Leigh Hunt, and one little work in 


, particular, entitled «« The Months,”’ together with 
: the pastoral sketches of «« Our Village,” «« Belford 
, Regis,” and «« Country Stories,”’ are known to all. 


These works of Miss Mitford, if read by snatches, 
come over the mind as the summer air and the 


, sweet hum of rural sounds would float upon the 
> senses through an open window in the country ; 
; leaving with you for a whole day, a tradition of 
; fragrance and dew. It is hardly necessary to 
: add, that her prose pastorals are all redolent of a 
; cordial and cheerful spirit. They are the poetry 
, of matter-of-fact nature, fresh and at first hand. 


Who would not fain leave their other matter-of- 
fact, to go with these writers to gather lilies of 
the valley from the deep green woods? Sooth 


; to say, if the seasons in England were always as 


they paint them, we should all choose to live out 
of doors, and nobody would catch cold. 

Miss Mitford is undoubtedly at the head of 
this delightful, and at present «small family” of 
prose pastoral writers. William and Mary Howitt 


naturally belong to it; and if another were to be 


named of the present time, it would be Thomas 


; Miller. But no one has done so much, syste- 


matically, and extensively to make us familiar 
with the rural population, both of our own coun- 
try and of Germany, as Mr. Howitt. 

In 1832, Mr. Howitt produced the «« Book of 


> the Seasons,” a volume the publication of which 


was attended by a circumstance curious in itself, 


; and which should teach young authors not to be 


discouraged by the opinion of publishers. The 
‘« Book of the Seasons,’’ was offered to four of 
the principal publishing houses and rejected by 
them ; till the author, in disgust, told the gentle- 
man in whose hands it was left, to tie a stone to 
the MS. and fling it over London Bridge. At 
length Colburn and Bentley took it: the press 
with one simultaneous cheer of approbation 
saluted its appearance ; it has since gone through 
several large editions. 

In 1834, Mr. Howitt published a work of a 
very different description, the «« History of Priest- 
eraft,’’ which ran through six or seven editions, 
some of them of 3000 copies each. The work, of 


> course, excited as much reprehension from one 


party as applause from another; but the readers 
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of the «« Book of the Seasons,’ which is full of } 
fullest retirement, in a beautiful country, while 


kind and gentle feelings, could not comprehend 
how the same spirit could produce both these 
works. The union is, nevertheless, perfectly 
compatiable. 

It should be recollected that Mr. Howitt was 
born and educated a Quaker, and he had imbued 
himself with the writings and spirit of the first 
Quakers, who were a sturdy race, and suffered 
much persecution from the Established Church. 

In 1835, our author published « Pantika, or 
Traditions of the most Ancient Times,” a work 
of imagination, certainly the most ambitious, and 
not the least successful, though not the least 
popular of all Mr. Howitt’s many admirable pro- 
ductions. But its design, its materials and 
execution are altogether so different from every 
other work of the Howitts, that its claims will 
be more appropriately considered under the head 
of «« Mrs. Shelley and the imaginative romance 
writers,” in Vol. Il. of the present work. 


The publication of the « History of Priest- § 
craft” may be said to have driven our author } 
> right.” 


from Nottingham. Till then he lived in great 


privacy; but this volume discovered to his § 
townsmen that he possessed political opinions. ° 


He appeared then as the advocate of popular 
rights, and in that town there is a considerable 


portion of the population which has always been 
greatly in want of zealous and able leaders. 
These seized on Mr. Howitt as a champion unex- 


pectedly found. He was in a manner forced at 
once, and contrary to his habits and inclination, 
into public life. He was called upon to arrange 
and address public meetings. He was made an 
alderman of the borough, and looked to as the 
advocate of all popular measures. It was found 


that, although unused to public speaking, he pos- } 
sessed a vehement eloquence which excited his : 
} history of the treatment of the natives by the 
; Europeans in all their colonies; a work which 
, proves that the writer’s philanthropic sympathy is 


hearers to enthusiasm, and carried them according 
to his will. A speech of his in the Town Hall, 
on some Irish question, in which he introduced 
some remarks on O’C€onnell, so agitated his 
hearers, that they simultaneously announced their 
determination to invite O’Connell to a public 
dinner, which they forthwith did. It was hoped 
by the people of Nottingham that they had found 


a man amply capable and willing to advocate : 


their interests; but this was not the life which 
Mr. Howitt had marked out for himself. No 
sphere could have afforded a greater opportunity 
of doing good to his fellow-men than the one he 
now occupied, but to do that it required an inde- 
pendent fortune. Mr. Howitt’s was limited; and 
finding his time and energies wholly absorbed by 
extraneous circumstances, he deemed it his duty 
to his children to withdraw to a more secluded 
place of residence. He therefore removed to 
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Esher, in Surrey, a place which gave him the 


it afforded a ready communication with the 
metropolis. There he resided some years. 
Before leaving Nottingham, his fellow-towns- 
men, in a very numerous public meeting, voted 
him a silver inkstand, as an appropriate testimony 
of their esteem ; and, before settling at Esher, he 
and Mrs. Howitt made another excursion into the 


: North of England, Scotland, and the Western 


Isles, traversing the most interesting portions of 
their journey again on foot. They spent a short 


time with Mr. Wordsworth and his family at 


Rydal, and in Edinburgh made the peronal ac- 
quaintance of most of the literary and eminent 
characters there. Mr. Howitt also attended a 
dinner given by the city of Edinburgh to the poet 
Campbell, and being requested to give as a toast 
‘the English poets, Wordsworth, Southey, and 
Moore,” he took the opportunity of pressing on 


; the attention of that brilliant company, that if 


toasting poets did them honor, the true way to 
serve them was to secure them their « copy- 


During Mr. Howitt’s residence at Esher, he 
published the «Rural Life of England,” having 
previously traversed the country literally from 
the Land’s End to the Scottish borders, to make 
himself intimately acquainted with the manners 
and mode of life of the rural population. The 
work is eminently popular ; and while it is full 
of the kindly and cheerful spirit of the «« Book of 
the Seasons,” has yet higher claims to public 
favor even than that most pleasant work, from 
the more exalted nature of its subjects, and the 
enlightened and philosophical views which it 


; takes of society generally. 


In 1838, Mr. Howitt published a work entitled 
‘¢ Colonization and Christianity,’ a popular 


not confined to any race or nation, and unfolds a 


' dark chapter in the history of human nature, and 


which could hardly fail to produce the most 
extensive and beneficial effects. In fact, the 
reading of this volume led Mr. Joseph Pease, Jr. 
immediately to establish ««The Britsh India 
Society,” in which the zealous exertions of Mr. 
Pease have mainly contributed to the adoption of 
a new policy by the East India Company, preg- 
nant with the most important benefits to this 
country ;—to the liberation of all their slaves, 
no less than ten millions in number, and to the 
cultivation of cotton, sugar, and other tropical 
articles for our market, by which, if continued, 


; not only will the poor population of India be 
: employed, but the manufacturing millions of our 
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own country too, by the constant demand for our 


manufactured goods ; of which every year already : 


brings the most striking and cheering evidences: 
Soon after this Mr. Howitt published a little 
book, which has gladdened many a fireside, cal- 
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led «« The Boys’ Country Book,” a genuine life ° 
of a country boy—being evidently his own life. ; 


The Boys’ Country Book was followed by « Visits 


; and varied nation. 


to Remarkable places, Old Halls, Battle Fields, 


and Scenes illustrative of striking Passages in © 


English History and Poetry.” 


This book was ° 


received with enthusiasm; and though an ex- } 
> the decease of L. E. L. English literature was 
; now abandoned for the continuous study of the 


pensive work, had a large sale, di was followed 
by a second volume. These works soon found a 
host of imitators, and have had the beneficial 
effect of reminding the public of the valuable 
stores of historic and poetic interest scattered 
over the whole face of our noble country. Mrs. 


> German. 
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their children could steadily pursue their educa- 
tion. Thence, at different times, they visited 
nearly every part, and every large city of Ger- 
many, assiduously exerting themselves by social 
intercourse with the people, as well as by study, 
to make themselves particularly familiar with 
the manners, spirit, and literature of that great 
During upwards of three 
years thus spent, with the exception of Mrs. 
Howitt’s continuing the series of «« Tales for the 
People,” and editing «: Fisher’s Drawing-Room 
Serap-Book,’? which was put into her hands on 


The result on Mr. Howitt’s part was 


' the translation of a work written expressly for 
him, «« The Student-Life of Germany,” contain- 
}ing the most famous songs and music of the 


Howitt’s attention had for years been turned to } 
; vehemently attacked by some of our own news- 
, papers, nevertheless, received from the principal 


works for the young. They were written for 
the amusement and benefit of her own children, 
and being tested by the actual approbation of this 
little domestic auditory, were afterwards pub- 
lished and received with equal applause by the 
young wherever the English language extends. 
Up to this period she had issued ;—The Sketches 
of Natural History.—Tales in Verse; and Tales 
in Prose.—Birds and Flowers.—Hymns and Fire- 
side Verses. The popularity of these works in- 
duced a publisher (Mr. Tegg) to propose to Mrs. 
Howitt to write for nim a series of « Tales for 
the People and their Children ;’’ of which ten 
volurnes have already appeared, namely ;—1. 
Strive and Thrive.—2. Hope on, Hope ever.—3. 
Sowing and Reaping.—4. Who shall be Greatest ? 
—5. Which is the Wiser?—6 Little Coin much 
Care.—7. Work and Wages.—8. Alice Franklin. 
—9. Love and Money. These volumes have 


never been introduced to the public by reviews, ‘ 


and it seems to be a system of Mr. Tegg’s never 


German students. This volume, which was 


journals of Germany, the highest testimonies of 
accuracy and mastership of translation, and led to 
numerous applications on the part of German 
publishers for translations of works into English, 
as books for the use of students of English, one 
only of which, however, Mr. Howitt found time 
to undertake,—the fanciful story of Peter Schle- 
mill, since published by Schrag of Nurnberg. 
After three years’ abode and observation, Mr. 
Howitt published his «« Social and Rural Life of 
Germany,’”? which was at once well received 
here, and reprinted in Germany with the asser- 
tion of the « Allgemsine Zeitung,’ the first 
critical journal of Germany, of its being the most 
accurate account of that country ever written by 
a foreigner. " 
Perhaps, however, as concerns the English 
public, the most important consequence of Mr. 


; and Mrs. Howitt’s sojourn in Germany is that 


to send copies to reviews; nevertheless they have ; 
: language and literature of the North of Europe. 


had a vast circulation, and are scattered all over 
America in six-penny reprints. 


They are in: 


themselves a little juvenile library of the most ' 
interesting narratives, full of goodness of heart, ‘ 


and sincere moral principles. 
« Birds and Flowers” are in progress both in 
German and Polish, and all the works of William 
and Mary Howitt are immediately reprinted and 
extensively circulated in America. 

Having resided about three years at Esher, Mr. 
and Mrs. Howitt quitted England for a sojourn 
in Germany. They had for some time had their 
attention drawn to German literature; and the 
alleged advantages attending education in Ger- 
many, made them resolve to judge for themselves. 
Attracted by the beauty of the scenery, they 


Translations of ° 
’ of its literature. 
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took up their head quarters at Heidelberg, where ° 


they had their attention there turned to the 


They had the pleasure of becoming intimately 
acquainted with an excellent and highly accom- 
plished English family who had spent many 
years in Sweden, and were enthusiastic lovers 
With them they immediately 
commenced the study of Swedish, and were so 
much charmed with its affinity, both in form and 
spirit to the English, that they pursued it with 


; great avidity. The first results have been the 


introduction of the prose tales of Frederika 
Bremer, by Mrs. Howitt, to our knowledge ;—a 
new era in our reading world. These charming 
works, so distinguished by their natural domestic 
interest, their faithful delineations, their true 
spirit of kindliness, poetical feeling, good sense, 
and domestic harmony and affection, have pro- 
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duced a sensation unequalled as a series since ‘ 
the issue of the Waverly novels, and in cheap 
reprints have been circulated through every class 
and corner of America. The rapidity with | 
which, from various circumstances, it has been 
requisite to produce these translations, has, we 
understand, made it necessary, though appearing 
as a lady’s work entirely in Mrs. Howitt’s name, 
that both Mr. and Mrs. Howitt should latterly 
unite all their activity in translating, correcting, 
and passing them through the press. 

The Howitts are enthusiastic lovers of their ‘ 
literary pursuits, and anxious to educate their 
children in the best possible manner, and there- ° 
fore live a retired and domestic life. Though ; 


belonging to the Society of Friends, and attached 
to its great principles of civil, moral, and reli- 
gious liberty, they have long ago abandoned its 
peculiarities ; and in manners, dress, and language 


? 


. striking. 
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belong only to the world. For the honor of 
literature we may safely say, that amongst the 
many consolatory proofs in modern times of how 
much literature may contribute to the happiness 
of life, the case of the Howitts is one of the most 
The love of literature was the origin 


of their acquaintance, its pursuit has been the 
- hand-in-hand bond of the most perfect happiness 
- of a long married life; and we may further add, 
- for the honor of womanhood, that while our 
; authoress sends forth her delightful works in 


unbroken succession, to the four quarters of the 


} globe, Williarf”Howitt has been heard to declare 


that he will challenge any woman, be she who 
she may, who never wrote a line, to match his 
good woman in the able management of a large 


; household, at the same time that she fills her 


own little world of home with the brightness of 


; her own heart and spirit. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


AvutHors aNp Pusiisners.—As a class, it may , 
be said of them, that authors, of all other men, 
are least men of the world; or, to express what ; 
is meant more clearly, are men who do not un- | 
derstand the world sufficiently well to enter into 
it and act upon the common plane of business. 
This is seen in the result of nearly every effort | 
of literary men to do business of any kind ; which, 
in nine cases in ten, provesa failure. The reason 
is obvious. The man who writes, must, neces- 
sarily, come into an abstract state of thought, 
accompanied by more or less excitement and 
elevation of mind. The time during which this 
continues is irregular, and depends, as well upon 
the state of bodily health, as upon the nature of 
the subject, and the intensity with which the 
mind considers it. On the subsidence of this 
state, ensues a species of mental lassitude. A con- 
dition of mind in which there is no disposition to 
effort. When in this state, nothing can be more 
irksome than the dry, systematic details of 
ordinary trade. The mind will not come down 
to them; or, if it does, the task is a tiresome and 
disgusting one. Of course, business must suffer 
and fall into disorder, if its success depends upon 
a man who is thus irregular, or reluctant in his 
attendance upon it. For a time, while business 
is new, and the end for which it is entered upon 
is active in the mind, even the literary man may 
pursue it with order and vigor. But, in the very 
nature of things, he must, sooner or later, reject 


; publisher. 


it from causes just mentioned. His affections 


, cannot remain permanently in it. 


Now, as publishing is a branch of trade, it is 
obvious that an author, for reasons just men- 
tioned, cannot be a successful publisher, and the 


‘ attempts of authors to become their own pub- 


lishers, must necessarily fail. We have been led 


; to remark* upon this subject from the fact, that 


an American author who has occupied the atten- 


; tion of the public for some years, has recently 


started upon the plan of issuing his own works, 
and thus cutting himself loose from publishers ; 
and from the fact, that another author of distinc- 


} tion, not long since issued a kind of manifesto 
, on the subject, setting forth that an author could 


very easily secure to himself the profits obtained by 
publishers, by printing his own works, and selling 
them to the trade. Asa settled rule of action, this, 
we hesitate not to say, is an erroneous one, and of 
course not founded in a rational view of the relation 
and dependence of all things to and upon each other. 
In particular cases, where a publisher cannot be 
found to undertake a work on equitable terms, 
and the author has the means of issuing it him- 
sélf, and a fair prospect of getting it into market, 
it may be done. But, as a general thing, the 
author cannot be altogether independent of the 
And this, because the latter is con- 
stantly making arrangements, and procuring facili- 
ties for the extensive dissemination of whatever 


comes into his hands. This he can do in conse- 
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quence of the number of books issued from his 
press. For he is thus enabled to divide among 
each the expense of transportation, etc. which 
would, on a single book, be enormously high. 
His capital, enables him to manufacture books, 
and send them away to his customers in all parts 
of the country, and then wait six or nine months 
for the proceeds of sales. These two advantages 
cannot be possessed, in combination, by any 
author ; and, it is as well that they should not be 
—for, if his mind were to be so fully occupied 
with extensive arrangements as to be able to 
carry them out successfully, he would have little 
time or inclination for authorship. The thing 
would defeat itself. 

The statement of a single fact, will, in part, 
illustrate this matter. Certain authors among 
us, unable, in the present diminished price of 
books in the lighter walks of literature, to get 
publishers to divide with them the small profits 
on cheap works, are at present engaged, compul- 
sorily, in printing at their own cost and selling 
to the trade. Two thousand or twenty-five 
hundred is usually as large an edition as they 
can get off,—the reason is, they cannot, in the 
nature of things, possess facilities for extensively 
circulating, in all parts of the country, what they 
publish. At the same time, the houses of Harper 
& Brothers, Lea & Blanchard, Carey & Hart, 
and other extensive establishments are issuing 
and selling editions of five and six thousands of 
works, no more readable or interesting to the 
public. These they obtain from England, or 
have translations made of French or German 
works, at a cost below what an author would re- 
quire for an original book. 

To separate from, and declare himself indepen- 
dent of such houses, is, for an author, the greatest 
folly. To be compelled to publish himself, he 
should consider an evil; for, in doing so, he will 
clog his mind, diminish his profits, and restrict 
the circulation of his works. Let him rather 
bend all the faculties of his mind towards the 
attainment of a higher perfection in his art, and 
then he will be more certain to command 
public favor, and, of course, all the facilities by 
which the public mind is approached. * And this 
is what every author owes to his country—to the 
world. 

A good deal has been said about the enormous 
profits made by publishers, and their systematic 
oppression of authors. There are numerous 
instances advanced in evidence of this assertion. 
These, make, however, we are inclined to think, 
the exception and not the rule. Very certain are 
we, from our knowledge of book-making opera- 
tions in this country, that American authors have 
ho great cause of complaint on this score. 
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there are instances, even here, where a manu- 
script has been purchased at a moderate price, 
upon which heavy profits have been made. But 
these form only the exceptions, as we have said, 
not the rule. As a general thing, American 
authors, whose talents cause the public to demand 
their works, arrange with their publishers for a 
fixed per centage onallsales. Than this, nothing 
can be fairer. The interest, then, is mutual, 
permanent, and runs side by side. Yet, many 
instances have occurred in which an author, 
rating both himself and his productions by a 
high standard, has induced a publisher to under- 
take a work. The latter has assumed all the 
cost and risk of getting it out, but when the work 
is thrown into market it will not sell ; or only to 
a limited extent. At the end of six months the 
author comes for his share of the profits on many 
thousands, and finds, much to his disappointment 
and mortification, that only a few hundred copies 
have been sold. After this, he is too apt to 
abuse both the publisher and the public, when the 
fault, probably, lies in himself. It is useless for 
such individuals to quarrel with the public, as they 
too often do, and assert that a good work cannot 
be understood and appreciated. The many good 
works, of which large editions have sold, and 
are still selling, leaves this assertion to rest 
upon its own proper basis. 

On the subject of authors turning publishers of 
their own works, light is thrown by common 
experience and common sense, as shown in the 
various operations of business. In division of 
labor, it is seen, lies thé great secret of perfection. 
The greater the sub-division, the higher the 
order attained. Apply this to the two distinct 
callings of author and publisher. Blend them— 
let one man pursue both, and both halt; both 
remain in a low and feeble state.. But separate 
them. Let the author never come down into 
the annoying, perplexing sphere of business, nor 
the publisher rise into that excited, abstract state 
in which the author dwells while in the fervor of. 
composition, and each will do his work well. 
That this is the true relation which the author 
and publisher should hold to each other, will be 
seen in the fact that it insures to each a high 
degree of excellence. The author can write bet- 
ter, and the publisher can sell more books. 





Poetry, THE LanGuaGEe oF THE Heart. 

When the heart feels deeply, its language is 
poetry. The editor of the «« New Spirit of the 
Age,” a work from which we take the fine arti- 
cle on William and Mary Howitt to be found in 
this number of our magazine, gives a striking in- 
stance of this. Every one who has read « The 
Old Curiosity Shop,’’ remembers the funeral of 
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it are written in pure blank verse, as the follow- 
ing will show :— 

«« A curious circumstance is observable in a 
great portion of the scenes last mentioned, which 
it 7s possible may have been the result of harmo- 
nious accident, and the author not even subse- 
quently fully conscious of it. It is that they are 
written in blank verse, of irregular metre and 
rhythms, which Southey and Shelley, and some 
other poets have occasionally adopted. 
sage properly divided into lines, will stand 
thus :— 






































































NELLY’S FUNERAL. 


And now the bell—the bell 
She had so often heard by night and day, 
And listened to with solemn pleasure, 
Een as a living voice— 
Rung its remorseless toll for her, 
So young, so beautiful, and good. 


Decrepit age, and vigorous life, 

And blooming youth, and helpless infancy, 
Poured forth—on crutches in the pride of strength 
And health, in the full blush 
Of promise, the mere dawn of life— 

To gather round her tomb. Old men were there, 
W hose eyes were dim 
And senses failing— 
Grandames, who might have died ten years ago, 
And still been old—the deaf, the blind, the lame, 
The palsied, 
The living dead in many shapes and forms, 
To see the closing of this early grave. 
What was the death it would shut in, 
To that which still could craw] and creep above it! 
Along the crowded path they bore her now; 
Pure as the new-fallen snow 
That covered it: whose day on earth 
Had been as fleeting. 
Under that porch, where she had sat, when Heaven 
In mercy brought her to that peaceful spot, 
She passed again, and the old church 
Received her in its quiet shade! 

«Throughout the whole of the above only two 
unimportant words have been omitted,—cx and ‘ts; 
‘‘grandames”’ has been substituted for grand- 
mothers,”’ All that 
remains is exactly as in the original, not a single 
word transposed, and the punctuation the same to 
acomma. The brief homily that concludes the 


funeral is profoundly beautiful. 


and «e’en” for ‘‘almost.” 


Oh! it is hard to take to heart 
The lesson that such deaths will teach, 
But let no man reject it, 
For it is one that all must learn, 
And is a mighty, universal truth. 
When death strikes down the innocent and young, 
For every fragile form from which he lets 
The parting spirit free, 
A hundred virtues rise, 
In shapes of mercy, charity, and love, 
To walk the world and bless it 
Of every tear 
That sorrowing mortals shed on such green craves 
Some good is born, some gentler nature comes. 


«Not a word of the original is changed in the 
above quotation, which is worthy of the best pas- 
sages in Wordsworth, and thus, meeting on the 
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common ground of a deeply truthful sentiment, 
the two most unlike men in the literature of the 


, country are brought into the closest approxima- 


tion. Something of a similar kind of versifica- 
tion in the prose may be discovered in Chap. 77 
of «« Barnaby Rudge.” ‘The following is from the 
concluding paragraph of «+ Nicholas Nickleby :”’— 


The grass was green above the dead boy’s grave, 
‘T'rodden by feet so small and light, 
That not a daisy drooped its head 
Beneath their pressure. 
Through all the spring and summer-time 
Garlands cf fresh flowers, wreathed by infant hands, 
Rested upon the stone.” 





A NEW VOLUME. 


With this number we commence a new volume 
in the external ap- 
pearance of which our readers will notice a 
marked improvement. The beautiful illumina- 
ted design for the cover is the work of Mr. 
Crome one of the most tasteful designers in the 


city. It is very beautiful. The type upon 


’ which the number is printed is new, and the pa- 


per fine and white. 
} sess more than ordinary interest. 


) of German sentiment and feeling. 


As to the literary contents, 
we think there is not a paper that does not pos- 


The article 


with which the number opens is a fine specimen 


In matters of 


the heart, there is about the Germans something 


chastely beautiful. English and French love sto- 


ries are too apt to degenerate into voluptuousness, 


/ or sensuality, but the German love tale is gener- 


We have 
been able we think, to open a vein in the 


ally pure as maiden innocence itself. 


German tht will yield our readers a rich supply. 
«¢ The Coppersmith” from Madame De Genlis, is 
well conceived and executed with the tact and 
taste that characterizes the author. The trans- 
Other articles might 
We 
commend the whole number to the reader’s at- 
tention. 

While on the subject of our opening number, we 


lation is an excellent one. 
be particularized, but it is unnecessary. 


would take occasion to say, that our effort is al- 
ways directed towards making every number of 
our work good—the last, as well as the first of a 


volume. A reference to that which has just 


} closed will show this. 


Our embellishments, we trust, will be more 


| acceptable, than when a fashion plate formed one. 
; We have given a sweet head, and a beautiful 


landscape. The rounded, softened outlines of the 


' «Young Artist” cannot fail to be appreciated— 


while the morning scene is thoroughly good—the 

cattle are so true to nature that any person can 

tell to what class they belong; some that we oc- 

casionally see require to be labelled to insure the 
looker on from mistake. 
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